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FOREWORD. 

The purpose of this volume is not to 
exhaust a theme, but to suggest it to thoughtful 
minds. For those who, in our age of doubt, 
have lost contact with the life-giving facts of 
religion, these candid and unconventional dis- 
cussions may clear a path through the thorns 
and thistles which conceal the, ^'Sleeping 
Beauty'* of Truth. 

We are climbing the Alps of thought. 
Every step may reveal new points of view and 
a grander outlook, but the summit is never 
reached. Fortunately there are still more king- 
doms to conquer for the Alexanders of aM 
creeds. Even Paul saw but through a glass 
darkly. To encourage those who with us are 
struggling up the mountain, is worthy of every 
effort. In making others richer we are none 
the poorer. 

The Author. 

Christmas, 1911. 



CARPE DIEM. 

(Seize the day.) 

Seize the day, beyond returning 
It will vanish into night, 
While unstilled remains the yearning 
In thy bosom for the light. 

Art thou but an aimless wavelet 
Rising on life's sullen sea? 
Or a steward wise of moments 
Borrowed from Eternity? 

Opportunities move swiftly, 
Whence and whither? Who can say? 
But an inborn voice e'er prompts thee: 
"Passing pilgrim, seize the day! 

Cam'st to earth a matchless spirit. 
Finding duties all thine own, 
To the temple of the ages 
Aim to add thy little stone!" 

— Andreas Bard. 
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THE DAWN OF TO-MORROW. 



THE DAWN OF TO-MORROW. 

"We have a more sure word ot prophecy; wherennto ye 
do well that ye take heed, as nnto a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn and the day star arise in 
your hearts."—//. Pet. 1:19. 

jPLENDID vision of night and 
light, of darltness and dawn I 
Like an eagle the inspired 
writer soars into a lofty height 
and thence reviews the pano- 
rama of human struggles. Are 
we prepared to follow? 

I can imagine that we are not. Modem life 
is so much like a variety show that we refuse 
to take any of its departments seriously. In- 
toxicated with unnumbered sensations of stage 
and street, of commerce and polities, of fads 
and fashions, the brain is losing the art of 
concentration. It resembles a child, bewildered 
by the countless sights of a circus and, there- 
fore, unable to gather one strong impression. 
We may not be prepared to agree with the 
cynic: 
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**ltiie is a jest; all things show it; 
I once believed it, and now I know it. ' * 

We may hesitate to take the final step into 
utter unbelief. The path is too dark. Even 
Ingersoll would have us believe: "As long as 
we love, we shall hope ; and when one dies, we 
say, 'we hope to meet again.' " This proves that 
there is a voice within us that cannot be 
silenced. Even amid life's "sound and fury" 
we verify the words of Wordsworth : 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 

The soul that rises with us, onr life's star, 

Has had elsewhere its setting 

And comes from afar; 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter loneliness, 

But, trailing clouds of glory, do we come 

From God who is our home!" 



However, while few would be willing to 
be called infidels, vast numbers have sought 
refuge from serious religious thought in the 
lackadaisical attitude of agnosticism. "No- 
body knows anything about God," they assure 
each other, and any further attempt to make 
them face the grand issue seems utterly vain. 
Refusing to believe in annihilation, they have 

stopped at the half-way house. They do not 
deny. They do not assert. With them every 
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religious thought terminates in a question 
mark. "I leave my body to the grave," said 
Hobbes on his deathbed, "and my soul to the 
great Perhaps." This attitude paralyses the 
spiritual vision. Only those will see the light 
who look for it. Having chosen to remain in 
the dark cellar of knownothingism, how do you 
expect to test the quality of the sun? Xeno- 
phon tells us of the return of the Greeks from 
the barren sands of Persia. Many of them 
despaired of ever seeing the blue sea again. 
They gave up the struggle. Falling beneath 
the scorching rays of the sun, or weary from 
the apparently endless march, they became a 
prey to the pursuing vultures. But some kept 
the faith to the end. They would not be dis- 
couraged. They would rather die in the search 
than drop down in despair. At last their 
dream was fulfilled. In the distance, beyond 
the yellow sands, they saw an endless expanse 
of blue waters, and, forgetting the hardships 
of the journey, their sleepless nights and their 
toilsome days, they rushed down to the foam- 
lipped waves, while from thousands of grateful 
hearts burst forth a jubilant shout: "The sea! 
The sea !" 

This is the meaning of our text. The man 
who wrote it belongs to those who sought and 
found. Like you and I, he had often looked 
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upon the mysteries of life and discovered with 
saddened soul that our earth is "a dark place/' 
His lot had fallen among the disciples of "the 
Man of Sorrows." How much he had seen of 
human suffering, of anguish and despair! He 
observed the widow who followed the hearse 
that carried to the graveyard her "only son." 
He was a witness when the tears of Mary and 
Martha fell upon the cold and pallid cheeks of 
Lazarus, their brother. He looked every day 
upon the crippled, the blind, the friendless, 
who came to the Christ for relief. Such sights 
produce a shock. Who can pass through a hos- 
pital and stand in the presence of grief and 
pain without questioning the very goodness of 
God ? We see children upon whose tender brow 
the night-shade of tuberculosis mingles with 
the lilies of innocence. We see the ravages of 
cancer disfiguring the beautiful face of a young 
girl. We see the demons of disease. We see 
the devastations of death. We agree with Peter 
that the earth is surely "a dark place." 

But there is one thing still darker than the 
problem of suffering. That is the problem of 
sin. It has been truly said that though there 
is many an abyss around us, within us lies 
the deepest of them all. How low human 
nature can sink ! Peter had seen this, too. He 
had been with the Man of Sorrows when the 
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multitude shouted "Hosanna!" and he had ob- 
served with strange emotion, how within a few 
hours the same lips howled "Crucify!" Among 
this mob he may have recognized some of the 
mothers whose children Christ had taken upon 
his lap and blessed. Among them he may have 
seen the blind who received sight, the crippled 
who had been made whole by the divine touch 
of the Master. These terrible experiences were 
followed by the awful scenes in the palace of 
Caiphas, when soldiers struck the Master in the 
face with brutal fist ; by the scourging in the 
governor's palace and, most mystifying of all, 
the nailing to the cross of the best and divinest 
man he had ever met. Have such impressions 
no influence on our thoughts? Will they not 
mold our opinions? Modem philosophy has 
dwelt with particular emphasis on these over- 
whelming problems and has given us a series 
of thinkers who would have us believe that 
death is better than life. But though he had 
seen suffering in its most appalling features 
and sin in its ghastliest form, though he is will- 
ing to admit to the fullest extent that this 
earth is certainly "a dark place," Peter does 
not draw the conclusion of pessimism, of 
despair. His is the vision of faith. Life 
"closes on the twilight, it opens in the dawn." 
English literature has given us a poem on 
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"The Lost Chord." It pictures the organist 
at the keyboard. It tells of the strange 
music oftentimes puzzling, startling, perplex- 
ing, which his hand evoked from the soulful 
instrument. But suddenly, as if inspired, his 
fingers touch a chord, so lofty, so grand, so 
altogether divine, that all discords are har- 
monized, all false notes forgotten. 

Just so St. Peter touches the organ of life. 
He finds it full of discords, of mysteries, of 
problems — a dark place. But from the eagle- 
view which he takes of human life, he sees 
not merely "the valley of the shadow of death." 
He sees that the valley leads to the height. He 
sees that human sin and suffering are but a 
winding stream in the meadows of Time, 
swiftly and surely moving toward the ocean 
of Eternity. He has found the "lost chord," 
the key to "the surrounding gloom." " We have 
a more sure word of prophecy" — so runs his 
dream. These words reveal the other side of 
the question. Peter has not only seen the 
maimed, the hajt and the blind, but he has also 
seen the healing power of the hand of Jesus. 
He has not only seen an ungrateful mob, 
howling "Crucify," but he has seen Christian 
martyrs dying defiantly in the Roman 
arena for love of the cross. He has not 
only seen the Master going to Calvary, but 
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he has seen the stone removed from the 
tomb, and the resurrection revealed in all 
its glory. Without these latter experiences he 
would have become a skeptic, a cynic, an in- 
fidel. We know that he was "hiding behind 
closed doors for fear of the Jews." We know 
that, when he thought that Christ was not 
divine, he denied his Master. We know that 
he was weak, fickle and slow of understanding 
by nature. What wrought the mighty change 
in this plain old fisherman? It was the "sure 
word of prophecy," the new vision that had 
fallen upon his benighted soul. Henceforth he 
is not afraid of Nero's cruelty nor of Jewish 
fanaticism. Henceforth he can face the dark- 
est side of life and walk with a firm foot toward 
the goal. He knows that "Jesus lives," that 
death points to immortality, that the discords 
of earth end in final harmony, that "the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed." Though finding himself in "a dark 
place," he experiences the rising in his soul of 
the day-star, and with longing heart and anx- 
ious eye is looking for "the dawn of to- 
morrow." 

I do not doubt that he had moments when 
he was perplexed. None of us are so near to 
God that we are beyond the shadows of 
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despondency. Every soul has its dull moments 
and its more luminous hours. Sometimes our 
spiritual vision is clearer than at other 
times. But the keynote of Christianity is hope. 
Whether we understand the mysteries of life 
or admit with Paul that "we see but through 
a glass darkly/' our window is ever open 
toward the east, toward the sunrise, toward 
the dawn of to-morrow! 

And what right have we to be hopeful in 
a world of disappointments, brave amid dis- 
couragements, calm in the midst of tempests? 
Because "we have a more sure word of proph- 
ecy." We indeed were not privileged to see 
with our own eyes, how the tombstone was 
removed by the risen Lord. We must confine 
ourselves to the promise : "Blessed are they who 
have not seen and yet have believed!" But in 
some respects we have stronger proofs. While 
Peter lived in the days of martyrdom when 
the Christian church was weak and struggling, 
we are witnesses of the triumphal march of 
the gospel over the entire civilized world. While 
Peter saw the risen Christ, we have seen Christ 
rising again and again in the noble and self- 
sacrificing careers of men and women who have 
shaped their lives after their divine Master. 
Aye, every day we experience in our own 
hearts that Christ is not dead, but a living 
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force for good in the souls of his followers, 
that his personality is as powerful and real to- 
day — ^reaching millions, when in the days of 
Peter it reached but hundreds — ^as it has ever 
been in the history of the human race! We 
have a more sure word of prophecy. Such an 
evidence may mean nothing to infidelity, for 
are not some facts beyond argument? You may 
prove that Jesus was divine, because he knew 
the future. You may call attention to his word 
that the Gospel should be preached unto all 
nations, and demonstrate to the skeptic how 
this prophecy has been wonderfully fulfilled be- 
fore our very eyes. You may furnish evidences 
for the resurrection of the Christ and prove 
that the disciples could not have had the inspira- 
tion to preach the Gospel under the most trjdng 
conditions, had they not seen the risen Lord. 
You may point to the undying qualities of the 
Bible, the "sure word of prophecy." But such 
outward evidences do not touch the vital point. 
Only, when we have accepted the Christ in 
our hearts and allowed his personality to influ- 
ence head and hand for his truth, only when 
we have experienced in our very selves the ele- 
vating force of the Gospel, only then we are 
sure that life has a divine meaning, that death 
is not the end, and that beyond this "dark 
place" "the dawn of to-morrow" is bursting 
into light. 
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The picture which Peter uses is not merely 
pretty. It is strong and striking, because it 
comes close to the truth. He shows a contrast. 
On the one hand "a dark place," on the other 
"the dawn." And indeed there can be no to- 
morrow where there is no night. The rich 
man who "fared sumptuously every day" does 
not think about immortality, but Lazarus, who 
"was laid at his gates, full of sores," looks 
beyond the discords of earth to the justice of 
a good God. Job, in his prosperity, may not 
care about the hereafter, but Job, made lonely 
and poor, rejoices in the hope that his "Re- 
deemer liveth." In this sense Christ appeals 
to "the weary and heavy-laden." They under- 
stand his message. To them he is a Savior. 
Being in "a dark place," they look for the 
dawn of to-morrow. No one can have a better 
appreciation of the fireside than the sailor 
wrecked in a storm. No one can enjoy the 
fountain of clear water to a fuller extent than 
the pilgrim lost in the desert's sand. No one 
understands the value of a mother's love like 
the orphan whose tears consecrate the silent 
tombstone. Thus the "Gospel is preached unto 
the poor." Christ himself is "the Man of Sor- 
rows." With increasing wonder and reverence 
Count Tolstoy noticed how the poor peasants 
of Russia, condemned to a life of ceaseless toil 
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and poverty, had a simple faith in their divine 
Master, and faced death without a fear, while 
the fashionable skeptics in the parlors of St. 
Petersburg indulged in sophistries about the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. Herod, 
the king, saw in Christ nothing but a dreamer ; 
Pilate, the proud skeptic, defied his prisoner. 
But fishermen and the great tent-maker found 
in him "the light of the world," and, raising 
high the torch of the Gospel, carried the glad 
tidings unto the very ends of the earth. When 
Madame de Girardin assured Victor Hugo that 
she, too, was a believer in immortality, but 
added that "the outcasts of society" could 
surely not have such a faith, the poet replied : 
"Perhaps they believe in it more than you do." 
Beyond the "dark place" of their shattered 
lives they watch for "the dawn of to-morrow." 
A blind Christian used to say : "I never saw 
until I was blind," a sublime truth sublimely 
stated. Dante exiled from the city of Florence, 
misunderstood by those he loved, deserted by 
his friends, saddened by the death of the one 
woman whom he truly loved, burst into im- 
mortal song and wrote of the glories of Para- 
dise. A peasant was admitted to the medical 
school in the city of Bonn, Germany. He was 
suffering from a cancer on his tongue, and an 
operation was about to be performed for its 
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removal. The surgeon warned the patient that 
it meant loss of speech during the remainder 
of his days. "If you have a wish to express, 
do so now ;" he added, "it is the last word you 
win ever pronounce.*' The peasant bent his 
head, then with a touching accent he ex- 
claimed: "Praise be to Jesus Christ!" Sur- 
rounded by gloom, aye, in the very midnight 
of his life, the devoted soul looked to "the dawn 
of to-morrow !" Not long ago the gates of the 
Western penitentiary at Pittsburg swung open 
to allow a prisoner to leave who had been inno- 
cently accused of a murder and had been im- 
prisoned for ten years. The question of dam- 
ages was raised, but the prisoner said : "Were 
I given $10 for every single day I spent in the 
penitentiary, it would not recompense me for 
the anguish I have felt.*' Did this man suffer? 
Listen to his words : "There is nothing on earth 
that can make up for the blot on my charac- 
ter." And yet, and yet, his faith in God never 
faltered. His fellow convicts called him "little 
praying Andy," because of his trust sublime. 
With the best years of his life ruined, deprived 
of liberty and honor, the prisoner held fast to 
his belief: "God did not forget about me." 

It is well enough for a serene philosopher 
like Emerson to write his polished essay on 
"compensations;" it is possible that in many 
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cases people are paid in full on this earth for 
their deeds or misdeeds. But many a Desde- 
mona dies, while lago triumphs ; many a Mar- 
garet is trampled under foot, while Mephisto 
grins; many a Nero enjoys applause, while 
Paul stands on the scaflfold. Surely life is full 
of puzzles and problems and contradictions. If 
death were the end, if all the noble and the 
base, the true and the false, the pure and the 
vile would come at last to common dissolution,^ 
who would have the courage to speak of a just 
God? Earth is indeed "a dark place" and it 
would be utter blackness, were it not for "the 
dawn of to-morrow," when the "secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed" and we shall know 
even as we are known : 

"What is our failure here but a triumph's 
• evidence 
For the fulness of days? Have we withered 

or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that 

singing might issue hence? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony 

should be prized? 
Kach sufferer says his say, his scheme of weal 

and woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in 

the ear!'* 

Thus Browning, the poet, and Peter, the 
apostle, stand together on the lofty height of 
faith and watch for the dawn of to-morrow. 
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I thank God for this revelation. Without it 
we would be lost like babes in the woods. The 
world is so full of strange and startling scenes 
that our little intellect fails to understand. 
There are times when everything seems bright. 
Again our eyes are dimmed with tears. Why 
the cross and why the crown? Why pleasure 
and why pain ? One philosopher sees the bright 
side and becomes an optimist; another sees 
the dark side and becomes a pessimist. But the 
Christian has a sure word of prophecy. He 
looks beyond "the dark place" of earth to the 
dawn of a to-morrow. 

This is also a consolation. To those whose 
talents have never had a chance of develop- 
ment, to the suppressed whose lives of poverty 
have crippled their every ambition ; to the dis- 
consolate whose dearest treasures have been 
swallowed by the dark grave, to our struggling 
souls in whatever sorrow, in whatever depth, 
it proclaims anew the Gospel of hope: "We 
have a more sure word of prophecy, and ye do 
well that ye take heed as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn 
and the day-star arise in your hearts." 

Last, not least, an inspiration. Our labors 
are not in vain. Though death may seem to 
interfere with our ideals, though the scene may 
be suddenly broken off, though we are sowing 
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with tears. Every deed is a seed. We work 
not only for time, but for eternity. "Shall I 
be remembered by posterity?" asked the dying 
Garfield. More than that. The Christian is 
remembered by God Almighty. He knows that 
the sufferings of this present time are not to 
be compared with the glory that is to be. He 
toils on in patience and courage, for beyond 
the night he sees the sunburst of to-morrow's 
dawn. 
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THE GOSPEL OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 



THE GOSPEL OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 



BY TEXT is a cry of revolt. Man 

W defies his Maker. Being re- 

S strained in his passions by the 

a divine command, he chants the 

% Marseillaise of infidelity : "Let 

s9 us break their bonds asunder." 

Needless to say, that the attempt is vain. God 

rules. Those who would war against the 

Almighty, are on the losing side. "The Lord 

shall have them in derision." , 

The centuries march by, but humanity is 
ever the same. The great nations of the past 
have all had their day. Babylon, Nineveh, 
Rome and Greece have risen and relapsed. True 
to the laws of righteousness, they prospered. 
Defying the will of God, they fell. To this 
extent "the history of the world is also its 
judgment." 
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Our own age illustrates the selfsame truth. 
It scorns its Bible, it deserts its altars, it wor- 
ships sensuality, it courts agnosticism. Even 
an infidel like Flaubert is startled by this fact : 
"Where are we? Are we in the twilight or in 
the full dawn ? We have no more Christianity. 
What have we? Railways, factories, chemists, 
mathematicians. To be sure, our bodies are 
better off, we suffer less in the flesh, but the 
heart still bleeds. The soul is plunged in the 
abyss of universal skepticism. Meanwhile pol- 
iticians babble and the suicidal bullet is heard 
in every garret and every palace where dwell 
misery, pride or satiety." 

Flaubert goes too far. Christianity is still 
alive. There are yet millions who would rather 
die for their faith than renounce it. But while 
this holds good for the solid middle-class of 
people, the "highest" society as well as the low- 
est are in open revolt against the laws of 
righteousness and court the penalty of Gomor- 
rha. We are familiar with Gibbon's history of 
Rome. We have read of the corruption which 
in the days of Christ was prevalent in the impe- 
rial city. But, if the records of this twentieth 
century will be preserved, some generation, 
yet unborn, will be startled to find the pages of 
Petronius rewritten in the columns of our daily 
press : 
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"Many residents of Newport, R. I., are criti- 
cising the actions of more than a hundred of 
the three hundred guests at the fancy dress 
ball given last Saturday night. On Sunday 
morning at 3 o'clock a procession was formed 
and marched over the field. It consisted of 
Spanish dancing girls, toreadors, Salomes, gyp- 
sies, ladies of the harem. About a dozen houses 
were visited, where dancers who had gone 
home, were asleep. They were serenaded, 
routed out of bed and compelled to like the 
innovation. The Grizzly Bear dance was con- 
sidered a scream. Everybody declared that it 
was the greatest time in the last ten years of 
Newport's history." 

It is not my purpose to dwell on a single 
incident. I select it merely as an illustration 
of a common occurrence. If such things hap- 
pen publicly, what will take place behind the 
scenes? It must be borne in mind, that the 
members of Newport society, while generally 
taken as a joke, represent some of the leading 
families of the country. In our particular 
case, the daughter of a much-admired ex-pres- 
ident took a prominent part. What happens in 
Newport, happens in Chicago, in New York, 
in Berlin, in Paris, in London. Wherever "the 
upper ten" clamor for recognition, we hear of 
the orgies of society. We need not read the 
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accounts of Tacitus to receive msxnl shocks. 
Our own press is full of them. We need not 
visit the slums of San Francisco or the dark 
districts of Chicago, to see vice in its hydra- 
headed aspect Every community that has a 
''smart set'' can duplicate it. So fair a critic 
as Herbert Spencer does not hesitate to declare 
•'Our best society is essentially barbaric." 

Life is a lesson. Let us read its page and 
mark its meaning. To those who can measure 
cause and effect, there can be no question 
whatsoever that the decay of high moral tradi- 
tions is due solely and entirely to the spirit of 
skepticism which has replaced the religious 
ideals of yesterday and that the enthronement 
of the beast-instinct is a repetition of the cor- 
ruption which rotted the national pillars of 
Tyre and Sidon. 

The terrific influence of this spirit cannot be 
fully fathomed. If converts to Christianity 
from foreign countries would come here to 
see our religion in its working clothes, what 
kind of an impression would they take home 
with them? "Is it not high time," asks Harold 
Begble, "that the church made definite war 
upon the extreme luxury, license and gaudery 
of society which are now spreading a contagion 
destructive to the noblest virtues of the human 
fi»oul?'' Not long ago the Y. M. C. A. of New 
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York investigated the soul-life of immigrants. 
After careful inquiry it gave out this state- 
ment: "These foreigners come here, worship- 
ers of freedom. Let them but see liberty, po- 
liteness and manhood embodied, and they will 
respond." How often, alas, a case of the blind 
leading the blind ! 

Now the decay of religious ideals is not 
accidental. It has a distinct cause. For the 
cult of animalism and skepticism we have a 
Bible. Not the good book which sustained the 
great men and women of the past through long 
periods of storm and stress. But a Persian 
poem, written some thousand years ago by 
Omar Khayyam and translated into splendid 
English by Fitzgerald. In this volume we find 
the glorification of doubt and that which con- 
sistently follows, animalism set free. The late 
John Hay, secretary of state, offers this eulogy : 
"There is not a hill-post in India, nor a village 
in England, where there is not a coterie to 
whom Omar Khasryam is a familiar friend and 
a bond of union. In America he has an equal 
following, in many regions and conditions. In 
the eastern states his adepts form an esoteric 
sect. He will hold a place forever among those 
with a faith too wide for doctrine and a benev- 
olence untrammeled by creeds." 

Now there is no question as to the beauty of 
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Omar's poetry. As such it deserves high rank. 
The pure lyrical note, the tender feeling which 
pervades it will ever endear it to lovers of lit- 
erature. But whenever this Persian skepticism 
is offered as a substitute for the Gospel of the 
Christ, it is time to call a halt. Secretary Hay 
would have us believe that the spirit of Omar 
is of a "faith too wide for doctrine." But is 
not the assertion that there is nothing in a 
doctrine, a doctrine itself? We read: 

"The revelations of devout and learned 
Who rose before us and as prophets burned, 
Are all but stories which awoke from sleep 
They told their comrades, and to sleep returned. ' * 

This means in plain English, that Christ's 
words cannot be relied upon, that all his teach- 
ings are a mere guess, that Truth is an un- 
known quantity. Again: 

"Strange, is it not, that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the gates of darkness through. 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which to discover we must travel, too? " 

Is not this clearly a denial of that funda- 
mental faith of Christianity in the risen Lord ? 
Is not the man who denies this fact as dogmati- 
cal in his denial as the believer is in asserting 
it? For Omar such a view may have been 
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natural. Not being familiar with the genius 
of our religion, he speaks as a non-Christian. 
But the thousands who leave their dusty Bible 
in the attic and keep the Persian poem on the 
library table, have made a fatal exchange. 
They have stepped from the light into the dark- 
ness, from the height of faith into the sombre 
shadows of doubt. The new essence is poison- 
ous, though presented in a cut-glass bottle. For- 
ever true are the words of Pascal : "We must 
believe or despair." 

One feature in Omar's poem deserves com- 
mendation. It does not hesitate to follow the 
chosen path. It clearly shows the results of 
doubt. In this respect it is preferable to the 
inconsistent unbelief which would retain moral 
features of Christianity after having killed its 
spirit. The Sermon on the Mount has little 
value, after Christ has been proven an im- 
postor. The precepts of righteousness can have 
no binding value after the very existence of a 
God has been made a question. "Morality," 
says Heine, "is only religion passed into man- 
ners." "Science," says Desjardins, "can do 
nothing to moralize and discipline societies." 
"From the standpoint of reason," observes 
Benjamin Kidd, "it seems hardly possible to 
escape the conclusion that the masses in self- 
interest should put an immediate end to exist- 
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ing conditions." "We are afraid," exclaims 
Burke, "to put men to live and trade each on 
his own private stock of reason, for this stock 
in each man is small." "Those who have given 
up God," says A. J. Balfour, "can still make a 
fight for conscience; those who have aban- 
doned moral responsibility may still console 
themselves with artistic beauty. But, to my 
thinking, at least, the struggle can have but 
one termination. Habit and education may de- 
lay the inevitable conclusion ; in the end, these 
ideas- must surely perish." Even the scoffing 
Voltaire admits that "not to believe in any God 
would be an error incompatible with wise gov- 
ernment." 

Omar Khayyam has clearly stated this rela- 
tion between doubt and moral chaos : 

* 'Perplexed no more by human or divine 
To-morrow's tangles to the winds resign, 
And lose my fingers in the tresses of 
The C3T)ress-slender minister of wine. ' * 

St. Paul observed that they who denied God 
were prepared to adopt the motto: "Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we must die." 
Omar echoes this view : 
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Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling; 
The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter — and the bird is on the wing. * ' 
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It has often been noted that Robert IngersoU 
retained many of the Christian graces after he 
abandoned the Christian creed. More consist- 
ent was Shelley, who in accepting atheism re- 
jected the laws of society. But Omar Khayyam 
has fully unmasked the features of doubt with 
his bold apotheosis of licentiousness. 

For this reason he is the representative 
writer of our age. He voices its thought. He 
justifies its action. "The Roman people," says 
the historian, "had ceased to believe, and the 
higher society of Rome was simply one of pow- 
erful animals." Aye, who will deny that in 
this respect history is repeating itself? Our 
dramas are seasoned with sexualism. Our 
courts are crowded with applicants for divorce. 
Our novels are morbid and pessimistic. A vast 
maelstrom of dissipation sweeps the coming 
generation from off the rock of ages. But amid 
all the display of fashion, society resembles 
ancient Pompeii, where with the scent of roses 
mingled the scent of sulphur. Beware! 

What, after all, is this gospel of Omar Khay- 
yam but a message of despair? If our skeptics 
were not so shallow, they would recognize that 
even in its literary aspect, the Bible is vastly 
superior. But for the virility of its style, the 
breadth of its contents, the depth of its human- 
ity and the height of its ideals the smart set 
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has lost every appreciation. Their thick skulls 
cannot be broken with the golden sceptre of 
thought. They must read with amazement that 
Heine, their fellow-skeptic, has penned this 
confession : "I owe my enlightenment entirely 
and simply to the reading of an old, simple 
book, as plain and modest as nature itself ; yes 
and quite as natural; a book which seems as 
week-day like and unpretending as the sun 
which warms us, or as the bread with which 
we are fed; a book which greets us with all 
the intimate confidence, the blessed affection 
and kind glance of an old grandmother, who 
herself reads it every day with her dear, trem- 
bling lips, with the spectacles on her nose ; and 
this book is simply and briefly the Bible. He 
who has lost his God, may find Him again in 
its pages, and to him who has never known 
Him, the breath of the divine word is wafted 
from it." 

What the nest is to the bird, the sun to the 
flower, the rain to the parched soil, that, and 
more than that, the Bible is to the human soul. 
Doubt cannot satisfy the mind any more than 
pleasure can satisfy the heart. Browning is 
right when he says: "The crowd wants 
emphatic warrant." But not the crowd only. 
The choicest intellects must have positive 
thoughts to reach the height. Doubt destroyed 
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Hamlet. Doubt led Faust to the brink of sui- 
cide. Omar himself made this experience in 
later years, when he sang: 

** Whilom, ere youth's conceit had waned, methought 
Answers to all life's problems I had wrought; 
But now, grown old and wise, too late I see 
My life is spent, and all my lore is naught.*' 

We live in an age when patriotic feeling runs 
high. But nothing is so deadly and destructive 
to the nation's welfare as the abandonment of 
the religious ideal. If society will continue to 
cast recklessly aside what has been built up for 
generations, if home ties are to be loosened, 
morals devitalized, principles abandoned, no 
eloquence of our statesmen, no armies nor 
navies, no schools nor legislatures will be able 
to stem the stream of degeneration which will 
hurl us from the height of glory into the com- 
mon grave of enervated races. Speaking of 
the French revolution, followed as it was by 
the shattering of the altar, Macauley exclaims : 
"A few months had sufficed to degrade France 
below the level of New Zealand!" It is eter- 
nally true that righteousness exalteth a nation. 
Real patriotism will give back to the millions 
who have lost it, the book of books. Thus only 
human life will be illuminated with the light 
of heaven. Every cradle will be sacred, for it 
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will hold a child of God. The tomb will be a 
throne on which we climb to immortality. Even 
the humblest cottage will become a palace for 
it has treasures of divine consolation and riches 
of truth which neither moth nor rust can cor- 
rupt. The body will cease to be a den for 
debauchery and will become a temple of God. 
The soul will claim its divine birthright. In 
place of the wretched amusements which dazzle 
for a moment and then pass like fire-flies, we 
shall have the fruits of the spirit which are 
faith and hope and love. Modern evils cannot 
be overcome with a few drops of rosewater. 
The problem lies deeper. Every national ques- 
tion soon becomes a religious question for the 
"underlying theme of the world's history is the 
conflict between belief and unbelief." 

In the days of early Christianity men were 
often forced to choose between Diana or Christ. 
The choice was clear. Would they prefer the 
revelry of a few brief hours or the gospel of 
eternal life? A similar crisis must be faced 
to-day. Is. it Omar or the Bible? Is it faith 
or doubt? Is it hope or despair? Under the 
ruins of Pompeii thousands perished who were 
afterwards discovered in different positions. 
Some had fled into grottoes, some into vaults, 
some into high chambers. But where did they 
find the Roman sentinel? They found him at 
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the city gate, his cold hand still clutching the 
sword. Amid the coming of the storm, the 
trembling of the earth, and the falling of walls, 
he remained faithful to his trust. Thus in our 
age of confusion, let the followers of Christ 
stand firm at their post! 




III. 

THE SCIENCE OF GOOD CHEER. 



THE SCIENCE OF GOOD CHEER. 

"Be of Rood cheer."— yoAw 16:33. 

IESPONDENCY is a universal 
malady. Thousands of years 
ago the Hindu sages voiced 
this truth, when they pro- 
claimed that "to live is to suf- 
fer." The doleful tenets of 
Buddha are accepted by millions. Greece, too, 
with its glories of art and poetry, has looked 
into the abyss of sorrow. Listen to the view of 
life given by one of Homer's heroes : 

"Like autamn leaves deca3-s the race of man; 
Tbe wind shakes down the foliage, while 
another soon takes its place." 

In a similar illustration we get the Hebrew 
interpretation of human existence: "In the 
morning it is like grass which groweth up ; in 
the evening it is cut down and withereth." The 
great plays of Shakespeare are tragedies. 
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Dante's face is infinitely sad. Wagner's music 
culminates in Siegfried's death-motive. Shelley 
proclaims : 

"What is this world's delight? 
Ivightning that mocks the night! ' * 

And yet we need good cheer perhaps more 
than anything else. Without it we lack enthu- 
siasm to perform our daily duty. Without it 
the brain will grow dull, the heart heavy, the 
arm lame, the foot slow. Our age has recog- 
nized this truth and offered a premium to the 
man who can advance the science of good 
cheer. All kinds of movements have been 
inaugurated with this point in view. Bright 
mottoes are placed over the business man's 
desk. Sunshine clubs are being organized. "Do 
not even mention evil in my presence" said the 
philosophical Emerson. 

But a prescription for a malady is not neces- 
sarily a remedy. It is hardly enough to advise 
a man to cheer up. He may reply very point- 
edly : "Nothing is cheaper than advice." This 
fact has been sarcastically summed up in the 
familiar phrase, "Cheer up, the worst is yet to 
come." Biancolelli, the comedian, went to a 
physician and asked him for relief from melan- 
cholia. "Get your cellar full of good wine," was 
the first suggestion. "I have already done that," 
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was the prompt reply. "Well, you might travel 
and see the world." "That has been my habit 
all my life," the patient stated. "Then there 
is but one remedy in your case. Go and see 
the celebrated buffoon, Biancolelli, his gayety 
is catching." "I am that comedian myself," 
came back the reply. The man who made all 
Paris laugh, was hopelessly sad himself. Now, 
I am well aware of the fact that there is what 
we might term an unreasoning jollification. The 
drunkard claims it, when intoxicated. But how 
often is the very desire for whisky born of an 
attempt to flee from the reality of gloomy 
thoughts into a realm of illusions! For that 
reason, drunkenness is but an evidence of the 
power of despondency and not a science of good 
cheer. Sadness is born of thought. The ani- 
mal is a stranger to it. The shallow-brained 
escape it. Surely an intellectual light-weight it 
was who cheered every statement made by a 
speaker in a political gathering with a vigor- 
ous "Hurrah!" Another man anxious to par- 
take in the raptures of his fellow-listener, 
asked after one of these hurrah-ejaculations, 
what the speaker said, and received the cheery 
reply : "0, I do not know what he did say, but 
all the same, hurrah!" Now it is hard to de- 
cide whether we should pity such a man for his 
lack of ideas, or envy him for his overbubbling 
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mirth. Few will be able to imitate him. The 
human heart is naturally sad. And how can it 
be otherwise in a world where nothing lasts, 
where a tombstone marks at last the wreck of 
the greatest and the best? 

Or shall we consider the recipe offered by a 
modern cult which informs us that pain, sor- 
row and sin are merely creatures of the imagi- 
nation, "airy nothing" to which we have given 
"a local habitation and a name?" This, I 
admit, would be a consummation devoutly to 
be wished. Nothing could be more desirable 
than to toss the hydra-headed woes of mankind 
overboard and to deny their existence. The 
ostrich adopts this policy when by sticking its 
head in the sand, it aims to forget the approach 
of the hunter. But not everyone is capable of 
ignoring facts like disease and death. If we 
could, we would. All mankind would unite in 
singing hosannahs to the man who by denying 
evil could abolish it. But ever and again we 
are driven to the humorist's remark, "It is bet- 
ter not to know so much than to know so many 
things that are not so." 

i« rom an entirely different source comes the 
advice of our text: "Be of good cheer." The 
man who gives it does not deny the reality of 
suffering. He has experienced it himself. He 
has felt the nails that were driven through his 
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hands and feet. He has been scourged. He 
knows what it means to bear a crown of thorns. 
He was called "the Man of Sorrows." And yet, 
while the shadows of Calvary loom up imme- 
diately before him, he bids his followers to 
"be of good cheer." 

What is the secret of this divine wisdom ? To 
bear the cross and yet to remain cheerful? To 
accept pain and sorrows and yet to be in tune 
with God? Here lies the very heart of Chris- 
tianity. 

The alphabet of this science must be sought 
in the Master's words : "The kingdom of God 
is within you." Fifty per cent of modern dis- 
content is due to a false estimate of values. 
That pagan maxim : "Get money, money still ; 
and then let virtue follow, if it will" is still 
accepted by millions the world over. With 
greedy eyes the masses look upon proud man- 
sions and luxurious estates, dreaming of hap- 
piness unclouded, if they were only rich. True 
it is, that money is well worth having. It gives 
us comforts and facilities which we naturally 
prize. With financial cares removed, almost 
any situation in life can be faced with less anx- 
iety. But money is not a panacea for all ills. 
When some visitors to a rich English estate 
exclaimed enthusiastically: "How happy the 
proprietor must be!" they received the perti- 
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nent answer : "All this magnificence keeps out 
but one evil — ^poverty." Emile Zola in his 
"Germinal" describes a mob of miners storm- 
ing the manor house while the rich owner, 
crushed by domestic troubles, gazes upon the 
rebellious throng, bitterly remarking: "These 
fools complain of life, when they can take their 
fill of the supreme happiness of love!" And, if 
money adds to our blessings, does it not often 
increase our unhappiness? A modem writer 
offers this comment: "Nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear a man boast of his money. 
Is it his? Rather, he is its. It is a thing of 
authority. It saith to one man, 'Go,' and he 
goeth ; to another, 'Come,' and he cometh ; and 
to its servant, 'Do this,' and this he does. At 
its word man jumps out of his sickbed, jostles 
his bosom friend, breaks an appointment with 
love, lets music come and go unheard, beauty 
unseen. The voice of his old playmate, the 
river, calls to him in vain ; the mother tongue 
of wind and wave is no longer in his memory ; 
the meaning of pleasure is lost to him. All this 
for money's sake." Is it merely a coincidence 
that such men as Lincoln, Wagner, Schiller, 
Schubert, Mozart and Verdi have eaten of the 
bread of poverty and partaken of the pauper's 
lot? If they had been reared in marble halls, 
would their accomplishments have been as im- 
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mortal as they are? I doubt it. The money- 
passion has been portrayed by Balzac and 
Shakespeare. These two master-minds come to 
the same conclusion. One has given us Shy- 
lock, the other Grandet. A similar conclusion 
must have been reached by the ancient sage 
who prayed : "Lord, may I be neither rich nor 
poor!" 

While it would be a wonderful world, if every 
human being were provided for; if no wan- 
derer would be homeless, no child without a 
flower-bed, no pantry without the daily bread, 
no purse without coin, think ye that every 
heart would be happy? This is an idle dream. 
Lord Byron, born amid luxuries, gifted with 
talents, crowned with laurels, has a different 
experience : 

** Through life's road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragged to three and thirty; 
What have these years left to me? 
Nothing except thirty-three. ' * 

Material prosperity is not the "one thing 
needful.'' It takes more to heal the wounds of 
the soul. In order to offer a true remedy, we 
have to be correct in our diagnosis. Eighteen 
hundred years ago the Master told us that "a 
man's life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth," but the great 
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bulk of humanity have chosen to disagree and 
therefore failed to catch a glimpse of that 
supreme peace which ever marked the brow of 
the Nazarene. It is true that at all times there 
have been far-seeing men who have emphasized 
this truth. Diogenes, living in his tub, scorned 
the golden offers of Alexander, and begged him 
merely to step aside so as not to interfere with 
the light of the sun. Socrates remained serene 
in the midst of his poverty. Dean Swift's 
mother deemed herself "rich and happy" on 
twenty pounds a year. In our own age Pro- 
fessor Agassiz declared that he had "no time 
to make money." When immigrants left the 
shores of Germany to find happiness in foreign 
wealth, the level-headed Goethe made the re- 
mark, "Here or nowhere is America." Tolstoy 
never ceased to preach to his restless fellow- 
men that "the kingdom of God is within." Bal- 
zac observes that happiness depends on what 
lies between the sole of your feet and the crown 
of your head. But these different voices are 
but echoes of the Christ-message delivered 
from Mount Olivet: "Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures which moth and rust can cor- 
rupt," and again, be "rich toward God." 

Surely the Master, who, facing the horrors 
of Calvary, could say "be of good cheer," had 
an insight into the heart of things which has 
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never fallen to the lot of man. He had not 
"where to lay his head." He slept under the 
starry heavens of Palestine. He often was 
found alone in the solitude of the wilderness. 
He was the poorest among the poor. But his 
brow radiated the peace that was within him. 
There was a light in his eyes, a ring in his 
voice, a thrill in his touch, a truthfulness in 
his teaching which proved that somehow he 
was a master in the science of good cheer. 
While being taken captive he healed the ear of 
Malchus. While the women of Jerusalem con- 
doled with him on his way to the cross he 
begged them to desist from pitying him : "Weep 
for yourselves and for your children." In the 
horrors of the crucifixion he does not think of 
pain and grief. He prays: "Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." 
Whence did he get this power of overcoming 
pain? This divine glory amid the tribulations 
of life? 

To understand this, we must bear in mind 
that joy and sorrow are merely points of view. 
Two men might have the selfsame experience, 
yet one will suffer it grumblingly, while the 
other retains his good cheer. It all depends on 
how you look at things. Mind masters matter. 
It is true that to the question, "What is mat- 
ter?" we may answer, "never mind." It is also 
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correct to dismiss the problem, "What is 
mind?" with the retort, "No matter." But that 
the viewpoint can make a world of difference 
in bearing "the whips and scorns of time," no 
sane man can deny. When Nero lost his power 
and prestige, he was nearly frantic, and made 
various attempts of suicide. But Chrysostom, 
passing through a similar experience, came to 
a different conclusion. When called as court- 
preacher to Constantinople, while the populace 
met him at the city gates and shouted "Hosan- 
nah!" he bowed his head in humility and ex- 
claimed: "Thanks be to God for everything!" 
In a few years there was a change in public 
opinion, and the popular idol was driven into 
exile. But Chrysostom was just as serene in 
his hour of trial as he had been in his days of 
success, repeating his lofty creed : "Thanks be 
to God for everything !" What is the difference 
between Nero's failure and Chrysostom's fail- 
ure? The point of view. 

Now I can conceive of but two points of 
view : one tearful, the other cheerful. I either 
must believe with infidelity that life is an acci- 
dent, that death is the end and that a cruel 
fate holds in its hands the threads of human 
life. Then I should choose as emblem cross- 
bones and skull and the motto: "What's the 
use?" For if I have no soul, no destiny, no 
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God-given principle of virtue, I am but a spar 
tossed on the waves of Chance: "Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die!" 

On the other hand is Christ's point of view. 
It is like the sunshine which illumines every 
dark valley of life and shows the hidden glory 
of God's presence. What wonderful lessons the 
Master drew from the mustard seed, the fig- 
tree, the sparrow on the house-top, the lilies 
of the field ! He recognized in them revelations 
of the Divine Presence. The universe to him 
was not "one huge, dead, immeasurable steam- 
engine," but the Father's home. Wherever he 
went, he felt the nearness of God's spirit. This 
explains his superiority to the fickleness of 
human affection: "You will leave me alone; 
and yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me!" It also placed him beyond the 
reach of cruelty and persecution : "Father into 
thy hands I commend my spirit." He knew that 
all human unhappiness is finally due to discord. 
The stars appear restful to us, not only because 
they look down on us with golden lustre from 
their ethereal height, but because they are in 
harmony with the eternal laws of God. The sea 
in all its changing moods, is yet a grand organ 
full of celestial music, because with its varied 
moods it bows to the will of the Infinite. Only 
man is restless, unhappy and despondent. He 
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has left his native sphere and fallen out of his 
appointed orb. God is the home of harmony, 
the undying source of rest. To return to Him 
means to acquire that peace which passeth all 
human understanding. In this sense Christ 
tells us how the Prodigal "came to himself' and 
reveals the science of good cheer as bom of 
harmony with God: "I and the Father are 
one." 

Which is our point of view? Is it the belief 
in a cruel Fate, or is it trust in the heavenly 
Father? But someone takes exceptions to this 
alternative. "I am neither Christian nor in- 
fidel," he insists, "I am an agnostic." But is 
there any good cheer in suspense ? You say you 
do not take any stand one way or the other; 
you are content in saying that nothing is 
known. But I would rather have a stem reality 
than to be left in eternal uncertainty. This 
has been powerfully portrayed in Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet." The young Dane is incapable of 
performing his simplest duty, because he is left 
in darkness as to the fundamental questions of 
life and death. Not less striking is the picture 
which the author of "Quo Vadis" gives us in 
his "Without Dogma." Follow the character 
portrayed there and you will find that the cer- 
tainty of unbelief, be it ever so dark, furnishes 
a stronger foundation than the shifting quick- 
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sands of agnosticism. Whatever other issues 
may be left in mist and fog, to the grand ques- 
tion of our destiny we demand a positive 
answer. Shall we say with materialism, "We 
are merely civilized beasts," or shall we rejoice 
with Christ, "Our Father who art in heaven?" 
But to have the question suspended over our 
heads like the sword of Damocles ; to be left in 
uncertainty, like Columbus' sailors, as to 
whether we shall reach the promised continent 
or perish on shoreless waters — ^this is indeed a 
torture unparalleled, a tempest of the brain ! 

But is there any way of coming to certainty 
on this problem? Here is the tendon-Achilles. 
How many have exclaimed with Goethe : 

**The message well I hear, 
If I could but believe it ! " 

One thing is sure. There have been men 
who have had absolute assurance. No intelli- 
gent person will deny that Christ was certain 
of this truth. His life will remain a mystery, 
unless you use the key to his magnificent re- 
pose. Look at him asleep amid the threaten- 
ing billows and surrounded by the trembling 
disciples. Look at him facing the great trial 
with the calm statement: "Be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world." Look at him at 
Gethsemane, "Thy will be done!" Look at 
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him facing Herod, facing Pilate, facing the 
mob. Look at him on the cross. Serene, calm, 
at rest amid the tumult that surrounds him! 
Nothing is more certain than the fact that 
Christ was certain of his Father's love. There- 
fore, like a rainbow in a black sky, stands out 
his science of good cheer, offspring and evi- 
dence of his abiding trust. 

We know that Paul had this certainty, for he 
proclaimed it even in the face of death. We 
know that Savonarola had it, for when the 
wind swept aside the flames that enveloped 
him, it showed a calm, heroic face. We know 
that Luther had it, for he defied ten thousand 
devils in the city of Worms. We have witnessed 
grand lives and grander deaths dedicated to 
this truth, and even the skeptics have stood 
reverently aside and admitted: "Would that I 
could have that certainty, that beautiful faith, 
that wondrous science of good cheer." 

There are laws by which we train our ears 
to music. There are methods by which we dis- 
cover the glories of art. So there are definite 
principles which we must pursue to find the 
pfearl of divine wisdom and to arrive at the 
happy isles of truth. But whether we will go 
on the way which Christ has pointed out, or 
remain in the dungeon of doubt, we must admit 
1:hat there is but one remedy for melancholia. 
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despondency, depression and downheartedness. 
That is Christianity. To a child of God the 
world is beautiful. The sunshine is a greeting 
from the Father. The flower reveals his in- 
finite care. The stars tell of the "many man- 
sions." The sea rolls out his incomparable 
majesty. Our blessings are not merely "good 
luck." They are symbols of his eternal love. 
Our sorrows are not merely the whips of fate. 
They are the dark Gethsemane which leads 
to to-morrow's Easter. Old age is not a mat- 
ter of regret. It is the gradual laying aside 
of a frail body that the soul may be re- 
equipped with a purer, freer and diviner form. 
Death, too, has lost its terrors, for it is the 
usher to a land of harmony, the closing chap- 
ter on a world of discords. Whenever clouds 
gather in our horizon, we look upon him who, 
though the noblest of us all, suffered and en- 
dured patiently, bravely, triumphantly, simply 
because he was certain that he was fulfilling 
not only his own destiny, but the Father's will, 
rejoicing even amid excruciating pains. "It is 
finished." Surely he has a divine right to ad- 
dress our "weary and heavy-laden" race with 
the inspiring words : "Be of good cheer ; I have 
overcome the world." 



IV. 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 



THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 

"If haply they might feel after Him and find Him." — 
Ads 17:27. 

MYTHOLOGY tells us of a win- 

jl dowless structure of gigantic 

i dimensions. It was so vast and 

I dark and full of strange de- 

I vices, that anyone lost among 

i its innumerable corridors would 

never discover the exit. The ancients called 

it the labyrinth and, of all who entered, only 

one lived to see daylight again. 

Behind this fable I discover a fact. The 
labyrinth is not a myth. It is a stem reality. 
All human philosophy from the first inquiry of 
the savage to the last cry of the dying Goethe, 
is a labyrinth, gorgeous but gloomy, that has 
neither exit nor entrance. Thousands of years 
ago the ancients inscribed over the temple-gate 
of Sais: "No one has lifted the veil!" Since 
then civilizations have passed across the stage. 
Systems of religion and philosophy, like waves 
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on the ocean, have risen and relapsed. Science, 
too, has knocked on the iron gate of the undis- 
covered country. But Charles Darwin sums 
up the history of reason and research in a con- 
fession, crestfallen but frank : "The mystery of 
the beginning of all things is insoluble by us!" 
We recall the biblical assertion that "there 
is nothing new under the sun." Christian Sci- 
ence may startle us with its dogma that the 
material world has no existence, but this was 
already taught by Zeno, four hundred years 
before Christ, and afterwards revived in the 
teachings of Plotinus. Even more ancient is 
the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul 
which found in Plato its ablest exponent, was 
advocated by Origen of Alexandria two hun- 
dred years after Christ, and is now the fun- 
damental view of theosophy. That spiritualism 
has its prototype in the woman of Endor, who 
flourished under King Saul, is generally known. 
Human thought runs in cycles. "The thing 
that hath been, it is that which shall be." And 
while it is true that the word "agnostic" is of 
modern origin, agnosticism itself has appeared 
and reappeared, again and again, notably 
among the sophists of Rome, who knew at least 
that they knew nothing. Still keener was the 
cynic who added, that he did not even know 
that! 

The labyrinth of human thought — how 
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gigantic it looms up against the background of 
the past ! Long before Plato wrote his immor- 
tal dialogues, the Egyptians lighted their lamps 
to sjrmbolize the search of the God Osiris. Long 
before the soul of David rose to the Most High 
on the wing of psalms, the Hindus prayed that 
Varuna might reveal himself to them. Long 
before Moses ascended Mt. Sinai, to penetrate 
to God through lightning and cloud, the Chal- 
deans communed with the divinities of the 
stars. The history of these researches is ob- 
scured by the mist of the receding past, but 
the splendid temples of India and Egypt, of 
Athens and Rome; the pyramids rising above 
the desert's dust; sacred inscriptions and 
crumbling altars; the sphynx gazing with 
silent eyes upon the burning sand — eloquent 
monuments they are to the fact that man has 
at all tinles soared toward the Infinite, because 
he "shall not live of bread alone." 

But, if the history of the race was a struggle 
for truth, it also tells of the light that failed. 
A modem writer divides the intellectual devel- 
opment of nations into four chapters, starting 
with "the age of superstition," which in turn 
is followed by "the age of faith," "the age of 
doubt" and "the age of decrepitude." Clearly 
this appears in the rise and fall of Rome and 
Greece. First we find a thoughtless accepta- 
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tion of mythology. People really believed that 
Jove hurled the thunderbolt from the cloud and 
that Poseidon ruled the waves. The grossest 
superstitions were taken seriously. But reason 
cannot be permanently caged. It asserts itself. 
Thus we notice the gradual rise of a more spi- 
ritual interpretation of Homer's gods, an age 
of genuine faith. Later, when Grecian philos- 
ophy entered, doubt followed in its train. Six 
centuries before Christ, the Ionic school of 
thinkers opened the battle by inquiring into 
the beginning of things. Reason discovered 
that there were four elements : Fire, air, earth 
and water. The question arose which was first. 
One philosopher said, it was air. Another 
claimed it was the earth. A third asserted it 
was water. Heraclites proved that it was fire. 
Empedocles, to make sure, mentions fire and 
air and earth and water. We might assume 
that the guessing game had come to an end. 
Not quite. Some original thinker suggested 
that in the beginning there was nothing. Then 
Xenophanes observed that, "if there ever had 
been a time when nothing existed, nothing 
could ever have existed." 

The first skirmish having been fought, the 
real champions appeared in the arena. Socra- 
tes and Plato and Aristotle reveal the grandeur 
of the human brain. They have never been 
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surpassed. If it had been possible for mortal 
intellect to pierce the clouds, encircling womb 
and tomb, these men would have succeeded. 
They combined the observation of the scientist, 
the speculation of the philosopher and the 
vision of the prophet. Their methods of thought 
are even now the guide of the human intellect. 
To admire them is to pay tribute to the race. 
Like mountain peaks their ideas emerge from 
the level of mankind, some summits touching 
the sky. And yet they failed. The last words 
of Socrates are the confessions of a man who 
admits that he does not know. Plato's vision 
of immortality is a splendid guess. With them 
philosophy moved toward the last stages of de- 
velopment to "the age of decrepitude." This 
is powerfully illustrated by the historian, who 
tells us that pagan priests met in the streets 
of Rome with a grin, which indicated that they 
considered their profession a mockery. And 
when Greeks came to Jerusalem that they 
might "see Jesus," they bore witness to the 
fact that the human brain, unaided by God, will 
seek without finding, and that even the wisdom 
of an Aristotle, when dealing with the leading 
question, is but a light that failed. 

I hold that life's deepest tragedy, more heart- 
rending than anything written by Aeschylus 
or Shakespeare, is the fruitless search of the 
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human brain. Starting with the mysterious 
cults of the old Egyptians ; studying the stars 
with the reverent eyes of Chaldea; chiseling 
with Phidias statues to the God of thunder; 
inquiring with Ionic philosophers into the be- 
ginning of things; arguing with Plato that 
truth, like a germ, lies hidden in the soul, or 
claiming with Aristotle that we must climb 
from observations of nature to the realms of 
eternity — ^what a sad and sightless struggle 
through the labyrinth! Human philosophy is 
not a soaring eagle; it is a tortoise crawling 
up a mountain. Reaching the summit at last, 
it finds naught but an abyss of darkness. 

All that had been added to the pyramid of 
thought, from the dawn of history to the meri- 
dian height of Roman supremacy, is summed 
up in the creed of Lucretius that there is nei- 
ther God, nor soul, nor immortality, and that 
whatever is, is merely the fortuitous concourse 
of atoms! Lower than that, absurdity cannot 
sink. It is as ridiculous to declare that the in- 
comparable glories of creation are an acci- 
dental collision of floating atoms as it is to 
assume that a printer throwing a number of 
types out of the window would find that in fall- 
ing they had shaped themselves into a beautiful 
poem. Reason, like a beacon on the shore, 
offered to guide the wrecked to a safe landing. 
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but the pages of ancient research tell of the 
light that failed! 

We might well question, "What, then, was 
the use of all these exertions? Would it not 
have been better, if the human mind had given 
its attention to other things instead of inquiring 
into the origin and destiny of the soul ? What 
benefit, after all, was their quest after God, 
leading as it did to superstition and credulity, 
to religious wars and fierce intolerance?" But 
you may as well tell the fish to stay out of the 
water, or the eagle not to fly, as to keep the 
brain of man from investigation. The search 
of God is as old as the human mind. I know 
that some of our modern cynics have openly 
stated their contempt for the higher research. 
"Let God shift for Himself," says a modem 
atheist. But his advice is vain. For we are 
not dealing with a theory. We are facing a 
condition. Standing on Mars' hill, the tanner 
of Tarsus interprets these investigations as 
divinely ordained. Paul at least does not con- 
sider them useless. They have a meaning. 
They have a very distinct aim. God wished 
to prepare the pagans for his revelation. It 
required thousands of years. It led to failures 
and disappointments, to broken altars and 
shattered idols, but it also led to "the fullness 
of time." The great truth, that reason is a 
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light that fails, was symbolized in the altar to 
the unknown God. The ground was cleared for 
the rise of Christianity. Not until philosophy 
had run its course and found its limitations, 
would the proud soul of man submit to the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. Not until it had grown 
dark in the labyrinth of philosophy, could our 
eyes recognize the light of the world. To this 
end, God allowed the pagans to wander in the 
darkling paths of philosophy, giving them an 
opportunity "if haply they might feel after Him 
and find Him." 

But when the Reformation with its revolt 
against constituted authority encouraged anew 
the spirit of inquiry, humanity strayed once 
more into the labyrinth of error. Far be it from 
us to underestimate the glory of the human in- 
tellect. All great inventions and discoveries, 
all that we know about the uses of fire and 
water and air and earth is the result of re- 
search and patient investigation. Without rea- 
son we should sink to the level of the beast. 
With it we rise to kinship with God. More- 
over, logic has illumined the sphere of religion. 
An irrational faith means folly and fanaticism, 
witch-trials and intolerance, fetters and fagots. 
Reason is a torch in the labyrinth of ignorance. 
It is a star in the darkness of superstition. It 
is the light of our daily work. It is a jewel on 
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the brow of humanity. But surely it is not 
perfect. It has its limits. It cannot build its 
throne against the tide of infinitude and say, 
"Thus far, and no farther." It cannot climb 
into the counsel-seat of God. It cannot argue 
with the Almighty. This should have been 
made clear by the experience of the race. Who 
can read ancient philosophy without being im- 
pressed by its overwhelming failure! 

But the last four hundred years present a 
repetition of Grecian history. Europe gave to 
the world a series of eminent thinkers who 
independently entered the wilderness of specu- 
lation. The movement began with Descartes 
and ended with Hegel. Spinoza concluded that 
God was all, and that all was God. He left no 
room for sin and salvation. Fichte decided 
that thought and nature were the same thing. 
He argued against the existence of God. It is 
useless to speak of Hegel. This great philoso- 
pher lost himself in such a dense fog that he 
exclaimed on his deathbed: "Only one man 
ever understood me, and he did not understand 
me either!" Meanwhile Voltaire had ridiculed 
religion, shattered ideals and retained nothing 
but the grin of Mephisto. This spectacle is 
deeply significant. For it must be remembered 
that the great philosophers influenced whole 
generations of Christian men and women ; aye. 
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the fact that man needs a revelation, that rear- 
son is insufficient, that we must either remain 
in darkness or place our feet upon the rock of 
religion. Our intellect is so daring by nature, 
that the severe lesson of its failure had to be 
impressed repeatedly and powerfully upon the 
race. This is Paul's version of the struggle: 
"If haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him." 

Now, it would be a simple matter to dismiss 
the whole subject as a useless dream and to 
turn to the purely material things of the day. 
We might rest content with minor issues. Is 
it not enough that we have pleasant surround- 
ings and cozy homes, that we can ride in trains 
de luxe and speak to our friends over hundreds 
of miles, that our streets are well policed and 
our schools open to all? I recall the asser- 
tion of Macauley that "trifles occupied the 
sharp and vigorous intellects" of philosophers, 
and that man should confine himself to "those 
arts which increase the outward comforts of 
our species." But this theory misses the mark. 
It is a fact that science and research have 
never flourished, when they were merely con- 
<;emed about "pursuits which directly tend to 
improve the conditions of mankind." Thought 
has a realm of its own. It is a Pegasus that 
refuses to be made a plough-horse. Nor is 
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truth ever a "trifle." Is it a trifle, when the 
human mind rises to the sublimest problems of 
God and inmiortality? Is it a trifle when the 
soul like an eagle breaks the cage of time and 
soars into the azure of eternity? Not a 
"trifle," but an inspiring witness to the fact 
that man is more than an animal, that his 
soul was created for a grander sphere, that 
there is within us a spark divine. Though the 
struggle ended in failure, the failure is not to 
be sneered at. It is a spectacle as sad as Lear 
driven out into the storm-swept heath. But it 
is also grand and glorious, for from the ^'light 
that failed" we ascend to "the Light of the 
World!" Logic reaching its limit, does not 
touch a wall. It flnds a door. This door leads 
to Bethlehem. Christianity appears "woven as 
of rainbows on a ground of eternal black." 

Here, indeed we should find the lesson for 
the twentieth century. "In an age, on ages 
telling, to be living is sublime!" Hence we 
can view in a grand panorama the efforts of 
man in the interest of truth. Too much like 
Sisyphus, alas, pushing a stone up-hill, only 
to let it roll down again! Philosophy, like a 
kitten with its tail, has run its course in end- 
less cycles. This fact was recorded in the 
words of St. John, "No man hath ascended up 
to heaven!" But, if you go one step farther, 
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you will find Him who ''descended from 
heaven !" It is useless to return into the laby- 
rinth of logic. If the human race will continue 
the weary search, it will arrive where it started. 
It may look for stars, but it will find clouds. 
It may seek the shore, but it will strike the 
rocks. Blessed, a thousand times blessed, are 
they who having strayed into the thick forest 
of doubt — no guide-posts to point the way, and 
no voice to answer their call — ^find themselves 
suddenly face to face with the Good Shepherd ! 
This happened to those brilliant French 
writers of the last century, Huysman, Bourget, 
Coppee and Brunetiere, when they were about 
to sink into the black chasm of hopeless athe- 
ism. This was the experience of great think- 
ers like Schelling and Schlegel, whose very 
familiarity with the loftiest philosophies, led 
them at last to the lowly Gospel. This caused 
Carlyle to exclaim: "Beneath the soundings of 
science there is a deeper deep!" This is the 
meaning of the world-famed prayer from the 
lips of England's great cardinal : 

**I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to'choose and see my path; but now 

I^ead Thou me on ! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will ; remember not past years. * * 
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We have come to the crossing of the road. 
We are urged to decide. Life is uncertain, op- 
portunity brief. It is not a question of argu- 
ment. The issue is wonderfully simple. Do 
we want light or darkness? Christ or chaos? 
Faith or doubt? Humanity will not linger in 
the twilight. It must have a guide. Amid the 
tumult of theories, the confusion of opinions, 
the fogs of agnosticism, it recognizes the star 
of the Christ. 

But, if the torch of reason cannot lighten 
the path, how shall we make sure of the truth ? 
Christianity, too, has its problems. To pass 
through the labyrinth we need a red thread. 
To climb the Alps we need a guide. Admitting 
that logic has its limits, can there be anything 
superior to logic? I answer: There can be 
and THERE MUST BE. Christianity is God's 
way of supplying the vacuum in our soul, and 
its truth cannot be made dependent on the bril- 
liant arguments of a few gifted philosophers. 
It must lie within the grasp of all. It must 
submit to a universal test. For this reason it 
appeals to an inner voice which is not only 
more reliable than reason, but the common 
possession of all mankind. What is hidden to 
the wise and prudent may be revealed unto 
babes. Spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned. Have you ever followed a moun- 
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taineer climbing a rugged hill? He is graceful 
as a gazelle, and his step is wonderfully sure. 
But in performing this difficult task he is 
guided by unerring instincts rather than by 
accurate reasoning. Likewise the Christian 
speaks of his faith as of a sixth sense, a divine 
faculty which in pointing the way to truth is 
more reliable than mere logic. The human 
soul is a Christian by nature. As the heart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so our mind 
longs for the light of the Gospel. I cannot 
analyze the nature of this faith any more than 
I can discover the charm of the violet by tear- 
ing its petals apart. But to the simple invi- 
tation of Christianity, "Come and see" we give 
the simple response of Daniel Webster, ''My 
heart assures and reassures me that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ must be a divine reality." 

One of the keenest of modem infidels has 
recently stated that "the philosopher knows 
that nothing matters, and no difference what 
happens, the result is just as good." But rather 
than accept a creed which "leers at the world 
from the brain of Voltaire" and "shrugs its 
shoulders at life from the head of Schopen- 
hauer," rather than continue a search in the 
light that failed, the higher reason will follow 
"the still, small voice" that prays with Newman: 

**Ivead kindly lyight, amid the encircling gloom, 
I/ead thou me on!*' 



V. 
THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 



THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS. 

"The beauty of holiness." — Psalm 96:9. 

IT IS my purpose to show that 
m religion is a wreath of roses 
on the brow of humanity, that 
beauty and holiness are twins, 
that our faith does not cripple 
I but wing the soul, that life 
ascends to Christ as the ivy toward the sun- 
beam. 

I am aware of some opposition to this claim. 
Heine deplores the passing of Grecian joyous- 
ness, and speaks of Jesus as casting a blood- 
stained cross on the banquet table of the old 
gods, adding that those were "dreary days and 
the world became grey and gloomy." In a sim- 
ilar spirit Schiller deplores the disappearance 
of Grecian deities : 

"Aye! they homeward go, and they have flown, 
All that's bright and fairthey've taken, too, 
Ev'ry color, ev'ry living tone — 
And a soulless world is all we viewl " 
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Finally Goethe, in the "Bride of Corinth" 
puts himself on record as admiring "the old 
gods, that bright and jocund train" and de- 
ploring that "one, unseen, in heaven, is wor- 
shiped only." These voices have found many 
echoes among modern cynics. One of the noted 
atheists of our time sneeringly declares: "at 
the top of the Greek Oljnnpus there were fresh 
air and the stars ; at the top of Christian cathe- 
drals there are only — " and here follow some 
unprintable slanders. 

Against all such opinions I raise my voice in 
indignant protest. It is a false philosophy, root, 
stock and branch, and should be summarily 
denounced. The world is not "soulless," since 
Venus vanished and Poseidon passed. The 
Christian finds God not merely in tree and 
wave and rolling thunder. Paul discovers Him 
in everything that has existence, attributing 
divinity even to human thought and action, 
"In him we live and move and have our 
being." Aye, long before Paul, the psalmist, 
expressed a similar truth: "Whither shall I 
go from Thy spirit? If I climb up into heaven, 
Thou art there ; if I go down to hell. Thou art 
there also. If I take the wings of the morning 
and remain in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there also shall Thy hand lead me!" The 
world, instead of having become "grey and 
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gloomy," instead of serving as an amusement 
park for unscrupulous gods and goddesses, has 
become the house of our heavenly Father, who 
watches even the fall of a sparrow and lays His 
blessing hand upon the lilies of the field. Every 
sunbeam is a greeting from the Most High. 
Every flower is a manifestation of His presence. 
Every star is a symbol of His love. Every 
wave murmurs the glory of His power. I am 
glad that humanity bows no longer to the 
caprices of Jove and to the notions of Neptune. 
I rejoice that no Diana sends her arrows into 
the innocent hearts of Niobe's children, and 
that the whims of Mars cannot determine the 
issues of war. I find a universe which in its 
every leaf, its every cloud, its every "crimson- 
tipped flower" expresses a Father's loving pres- 
ence, infinitely more beautiful than the world 
of Greece, with its scheming and self -centered 
divinities ! 

Christianity is the sunshine of life. Without 
it, human existence is as dark as old night. "Our 
joys are Mayflies and they die after a little 
flutter of wings; our hopes fade fast as win- 
ter twilights ; and our firm fixed purposes are 
lamps that flicker and fail." In these words a 
modem poet sums up the situation. Who has 
the heart to deny it ? If the cradle ends in the 
tomb, character in chaos, hope in disappoint- 
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ment, love in loss, and effort in nothingness, 
what is the use? What made existence tolera- 
ble to the Greeks was their graceful way of 
ignoring the stern reality of life and death. 
Only at rare intervals their poets gave vent to 
the pent-up feeling of sadness. Then, indeed, 
every word seemed to bleed, and they shed 
tears which lie deeper than human speech. The 
Christian, on the other hand, stands ever in 
the presence of infinite love. Even in Geth- 
semane he recognizes an angel of mercy. Even 
on Calvary he commends his spirit into 
almighty hands. Even in his loneliness he con- 
fesses, "I am not alone, because the Father is 
with me." Thus his days are "born in rose- 
light and buried in gold." 

I am so strongly impressed with this fact 
that I wonder how parents without that faith 
which illumines human struggles can rejoice 
in having children. Even so vigorous a thinker 
as Thomas Huxley does not hesitate to portray 
man's brief existence as an unequaled tragedy : 
"I know of no study which is so unutterably 
saddening as that of the evolution of human- 
ity. Out of the darkness man emerges with 
the marks of his lowly origin strong upon him. 
He is a brute, only more intelligent than other 
brutes; a blind prey to impulses, which as 
often as not lead him to destruction ; a victim 
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to endless illusions which make his mental ex- 
istence a terror and a burden, and fill his phys- 
ical life with barren toil and battle." This 
grim picture of life is not given by a Christian. 
It comes from the leading infidel of the nine- 
teenth century. May I not justly repeat my 
question : "If such is the condition of life from 
the view point of atheism, is it not a wonder 
that irreligious parents believe in having chil- 
dren?" Such children are bom to die. They 
will never hear of a heavenly Father. They 
will be told that cruel Fate presides over the 
universe. They are brought up to believe that 
love will end in the grave, that all human aspi- 
ration will at last be turned to dust, that the 
world came from chaos, to which it will ulti- 
mately return. 

In strong contrast to such a somber outlook 
on life, I place the career of the Christian 
child. Even over its cradle I notice that divine 
expression of a mother's reverent expectation 
which has made fascinating the pictures of the 
Madonna. The maternal dream of Christianity 
reaches far out into the realm of eternity. For 
it sees in the babe not merely a tiny lump of 
flesh. It recognizes the touch of God on the 
infant's brow and hears grand music in the 
rising soul. This is expressed by those bap- 
tismal drops of water which like gentle rain on 
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a budding flower bear witness to the principle 
of the spirit's growth. A Christian mother and 
her child illustrate the meaning of our text. 
They express the beauty of holiness. 

Is there anjrthing more beautiful in young 
womanhood than the idealism of Christianity? 
Even the frivolous Heine is ready to admit that 
women without religion are flowers without 
perfume. How many a gross materialist has 
encouraged his wife to attend some church! 
We somehow feel that if our women cease to 
have a loftier view of life than is presented by 
the cynical spirit of the streets, humanity will 
soon relapse to the level of the beast. Jenny 
Lind was a beautiful woman. She was also a 
beautiful singer. But more beautiful even than 
her voice and her lovely face was the Christ- 
spirit which she revealed in the words : "0 that 
I may live two years longer and be permitted to 
save enough money to complete my orphans' 
home!" Holiness rayed her golden locks as 
with an aureole. Take consecration from a 
woman's heart and you will soon have naught 
save the berouged cheek of sin. 

But it is not merely womanhood that is 
graced and garlanded by the beauty of holi- 
ness. Manhood, too, is raised to a loftier height 
by the spirit of Christ. Or does it detract from 
the glory of Pasteur, that he was as great in 
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his devotion to God as he was in his service 
to science? Does it detract from the fame of 
General Grant that, while in Paris, he refused 
the invitation of the French president to attend 
Sunday races, stating that this was not "in 
accordance with the spirit of his religion?" 
Manhood without principle is an oak without 
roots. The storm will break it. Whenever 
humanity will be guided solely by the right of 
the strong, by the crushing of the weak, by the 
survival of the mighty, then we shall witness 
in all its nakedness the brutality of what 
Nietzsche calls the "superman," whose spirit 
was well expressed in the coarse remark of 
Bonaparte that "God is on the side of the heav- 
iest artillery." This specimen of manhood 
pushing his way through the crowd by mere 
physical preponderance, succeeding in business 
by the methods of the bulldog, growing fat on 
braggadocio and bombast, building his throne 
like the old barbarian chiefs, of the skulls of 
his fellowmen, may be the latest evolution of 
modem idols, but he certainly fails to inspire 
our admiration. We would not be surprised to 
find him making dominoes of his father's bones. 
Ruskin describes him as one who "gathers 
some branch of commerce into one great cob- 
web of which he is himself the master spider, 
making every thread vibrate with the points of 
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his claws." He reminds us of the cartoon of 
the old miser who sews a tom-off button on 
his breeches with a thread the end-knot of 
which represents the globe. Having sewed on 
his button, he cuts the thread, since he no 
longer needs it, and calmly allows the world 
to drop into the abyss. How much nobler is 
the spirit of Christ, who carried the burden of 
the entire human race ! How much more beau- 
tiful the manhood of a George Peabody who of 
the twelve millions which he accumulated, gave 
eight millions to the poor! Men like Moses, 
Isaiah, Paul, Luther, Lincoln and Gladstone 
will shine as the stars, forever and ever, for in 
their heads the eagles of inspiration built their 
nests. There can be no reform in commerce, in 
politics, in society — ^neither through legislation 
nor education — unless we reincarnate in our 
men a higher ideal, the beauty of holiness. 
When the thousands of leading business men of 
this country will believe with Novalis that 
"whoever touches a human hand, touches God," 
then, and not till then, shall we witness the 
dawn of the millennium, succeeding the dark 
night of selfishness and greed which now 
threatens the very future of a democracy 
reared by religion. "Who shall say," exclaims 
Balzac, "which is more ghostly, the sight of 
bleached skulls or of dried-up human hearts?" 
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0, for the beauty of holiness ! On the one hand 
that modern type of manhood which moves 
through life like the car of Juggernaut, passing 
over human lives like a tumbrel-cart crushing 
egg-shells, the type glorified by some scientists 
and men of letters as the "superman ;" on the 
other hand the gentle Christ raising with his 
strong hand the weak, the fallen, the oppressed. 
Which is more manly, more beautiful, more 
worthy of our admiration? 

It would be an easy matter to show the 
beauty of holiness in the dark experiences of 
life. The rain of sorrow falls alike on the just 
and the unjust. The Christian is not exempt. 
But while paganism raises the hand of rebellion 
against cruel fate, the soul of Jesus, like a 
star in the night, is attuned to the mysterious 
will of the Infinite. Such a faith is like a blue 
flower with a golden heart. It says with Phil- 
lips Brooks : "Do not ask God to take the bur- 
dens from you, but pray for the power to carry 
them." It stands at open tombs with Carlyle, 
confessing, "They and I are alike in the will 
of the Highest." It inspired the weird Gerd 
in Ibsen's drama to rise above the crashing ice- 
blocks which swept away his mountain home, 
and to proclaim: "He is a God of love!" Noth- 
ing can be grander than an abiding faith in 
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God even amid the discords of earth. Here, if 
anjrwhere, we bow to the beauty of holiness. 

Suffice it to emphasize the deep gulf between 
faith and unbelief in but one instance. I select 
a universal experience: old age. In portray- 
ing the seven stages of human evolution 
Shakespeare pictures it as the last and lam- 
entable scene of the drama. And so it appears. 
The old Greeks have expressed their view of 
the case in the well-known saying that "those 
whom the gods love, die young." Achilles, their 
ideal of fiction, and Alexander, the hero of 
ancient history, die in the very springtime of 
life. Cleopatra, finding her charms passing 
with the procession of the seasons, has no re- 
grets as the viper poisons her blood. The 
frivolous Gautier, after declaring that he is "a 
man of the time of Homer," while "Christ has 
wrapped the whole world in his shroud," is 
also consistent enough to admit that after a 
few years of youthful sports, the world has 
nothing but disillusions. In this sense he ex- 
claims "that women past thirty do not throw 
themselves from the top of a steeple has 
always excited the greatest wonder in me." 
Can there be an expression more gloomy and 
gruesome than that? And yet it is perfectly 
consistent in the light of paganism. If infidel- 
ity leads to such contemplations, can anyone 
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think of it without a shudder? I place along- 
side of this view by a representative writer of 
the nineteenth century, the wonderful words of 
the Christian Balzac: "The face of an aged 
woman has expressed all that lay in her nature ; 
love and wifehood and motherhood, and ex- 
tremes of joy and anguish have wrung them, 
and left their traces in a thousand wrinkles, all 
of which speak a language of their own ; then 
it is that a woman's face becomes sublime iz 
its melancholy, beautiful in its calm. An old 
face is nothing to the frivolous world; it can- 
not understand such comeliness. But it is 
beauty to the Poet of Poets." In the same 
spirit, Frances Willard remarks: "Not every 
woman can be beautiful at sixteen, but every 
woman can be beautiful at sixty." Nothing is 
more fascinating than the story of human life 
with its dole and delight, its storm and calm, 
its trials and triumphs. All of it time has writ- 
ten upon the brow of old age. Prettiness may 
have fled, but beauty remained — ^that highest, 
sublimest beauty which earth can present: the 
beauty of holiness. 

Michaelangelo in very advanced years drew 
a picture of himself, attaching to it the words 
"ancora impara" (still learning) . These words 
express the divine significance of the Christian 
faith. From cradle to grave, through the 
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changing seasons of life, the springtime of 
youth, the summer of manhood and the autumn 
of old age, aye even amid the cold winter of 
death, God's plan is being worked out for that 
"far-off, divine event to which the whole crea- 
tion moveth." The body is but a stepping- 
stone. The goal lies farther on. Beyond the 
rosy cheek of childhood and the furrowed brow 
of old age the Christian recognizes the immor- 
tal self passing through a garment of flesh 
toward freedom from its carnal bondage. 
Michaelangelo does not grow old. While his 
body decays, his spirit is "still learning." Car- 
lyle, struggling through the fiery furnace of 
suffering, suddenly feels the hand of God guid- 
ing him safely, and exclaims: "The certainty 
of perennial existence daily grows plainer to 
me." Webster on his deathbed, with the breath 
of the eternal morning upon his fevered brow, 
cries out: "I still live!" Can there be any- 
thing sublimer, grander, more elevating than 
such an illumination, solving life's knot and 
plot in the faith of a Grand Beyond ? 

I cannot better illustrate the beauty of holi- 
ness and the barrenness of unbelief, than by 
putting side by side the words of their recog- 
nized spokesmen. What was the origin of the 
human race? "We are rats," says Voltaire, 
"and the divine architect has not disclosed his 
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scent to any of us." "We are all the children of 
God," answers St. John, "and it does not yet 
appear what we shall be!" What is the pur- 
pose of human life? "A struggle for existence, 
in which the fittest survives," says Darwinism. 
"Inasmuch as ye have done unto the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me," 
answers Christ. What is the meaning of our 
earthly progress? Says Mr. Huxley: "Even 
the best of modem civilization appears to me 
to exhibit a condition of mankind which neither 
embodies any worthy ideal nor even possesses 
the merit of stability. I do not hesitate to ex- 
press the opinion that if there is no hope of 
a large improvement, I should hail the advent 
of some kindly comet that would sweep the 
whole affair away, as a desirable consumma- 
tion." How much grander and more inspiring 
is the Christian view expressed by St. Paul: 
"The whole creation groaneth and waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God." It is not 
the purpose of this sermon to show that such 
a belief is based upon reality. I am not trying 
to demonstrate the truth of Christianity. I 
leave unanswered, for the present, as to 
whether or not its claims are facts. But one 
thing is certain: Infidelity is dark as night 
itself, while our faith is fair as the dawn. And 
if it can be proven that Christ's word is unre- 
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liable, that his Gospel is a myth, that his teach- 
ing is woven of fairy tales — ^then it may be- 
come necessary for thinking people to cast it 
aside as a mere superstition. But while they 
discard this evangel of good cheer, let them 
be frank enough to admit that without it life 
has become a vast Sahara, no palm to shelter 
us, no fountain to quench our thirst. Do you 
recall the stand taken by Peter, when the 
masses denied his Master and he was asked: 
"Will you also go away?" In the blunt remark 
of the sturdy disciple I find the experience of 
mankind: "Lord, whither shall we go; Thou 
hast the words of eternal life !" 




VI. 
THE MARKET VALUE OF MAN. 
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THE MARKET VALUE OF MAN. 



QHIS is an exclamation. Christ 
W 3ees a vast difference between 
^ a man and a sheep. But now- 
S adays it might be an interroga- 
% tion. We are not sure of any- 
9 thing. Our lungs have inhaled 
agnosticism. This accounts for ajTnptoma of 
spiritual tuberculosis. 

Man is an animal, we are told. He belongs 
to the class mammal and is placed among the 
apes. Why, then, h he any better than a sheep ? 
The lamb seems superior to the babe. It can 
soon get along without its mother, while the 
human infant needs constant care to keep 
alive. In the words of the humorist, we are 
not "much of a muchness." 

Commerce is equally uncertain. It builds its 
sky-scrapers and is little concerned if a few 
dozens of human lives are destroyed in the 
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enterprise. "Men are but rats/' says Shylock, 
so what's the use being overly particular about 
public safety? If times are hard and men, by 
the hundred, loaf at the comers of the streets, 
humanity is cheap. At the same time wool 
may be scarce, mutton high, and sheep bring a 
good price. Commerce knows only supply and 
demand. It may at times reverse Christ's ex- 
clamation and say : "How much is a sheep bet- 
ter than a man !" 

The politician, too, may smile at this prop- 
osition. To him men are the cheapest articles 
in the market. Many of them can be bought 
for a trifle in coin, for a glass of beer or a 
drink of whisky. Sheep cost more than that. 
We still recall the words of Speaker Reed in 
reference to the annexation of the Philippine 
Islands: "We are buying ten million Malays 
at two dollars- a head, unpicked, and nobody 
knows what it will cost to pick them." 

There was a time when all the world looked 
upon man as the king of creation. Christ's 
estimate was generally accepted. But science 
would have us know that we are but grains of 
sand on the shores of infinitude, that the waves 
of change and chance will sweep us into the 
vast sea of oblivion, and that our loftiest 
dreams are but as the fluttering of a mosquito's 
wings. 
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Man never feels as lonely as when he is lost 
in a crowd. It is then that the thought of his 
insignificance lies crushing upon his soul. A 
skeptic once asked me: "What, do you think, 
God will do with all these billions of human 
beings in a life after death ?" To this Emerson 
would reply: "All that I have seen, teaches 
me to trust the Creator for what I have not 
seen." But appearances influence our ideas. I 
once stood on Brookljm bridge and watched the 
procession of humanity. The seven ages of 
which Shakespeare wrote, presented themselves 
in quick transit. The prattle of babes mingled 
with the sigh of the aged. Judge and school- 
boy, lover and soldier, black and white, passed 
by in rapid succession. And it occurred to me 
that if the bridge should break, and everyone 
of the thousands be rushed to destruction, the 
world would hardly notice their death, and 
pass complacently to pleasanter news of the 
day. How much is a man better than a sheep ? 
An exclamation or an interrogation — ^which? 

Was not this the great problem of Hamlet? 
Standing amid the tombstones and picking up 
a skull, his imagination took wings. He saw 
before him the throne of Julius Caesar, and 
multitudes bowing to pay him homage. He 
thought of that imperial brow, wreathed with 
the crowns of conquered worlds. He fancied 
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him amid triumphal processions, after Ger- 
many had been punished, Gaul vanquished, 
England cowed and Pompey, his rival, driven 
to death. The brain of this man seemed 
vaster than the earth of which he formed but 
an infinitesimal part. And holding the empty 
skull in his hand, from which thoughts and 
dreams had flown forever, Hamlet dwells upon 
the unsolved mystery of man : 

* 'Imperious Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away; 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw! ** 

It is of the greatest importance that we 
should find the solution of this problem. Those 
who cannot believe in man, will likewise be un- 
able to believe in God. They will hesitate to 
accept faith in immortality. In fact, all that 
is fair and true and worth while in the world, 
emanates, like perfume, out of a flower, from 
our belief in man. The csniic to whom all mo- 
tives are base, all ideals shams, and all roses 
thistles, resembles thq bee, inasmuch as he 
leaves his own life in the wound he inflicts. 
"You are the window," says Bernard Shaw, 
"through which you must see the world." And 
if this window be stained, how can we have a 
fair view of things? I am not surprised that 
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the cynical Frederick of Prussia carried a phial 
containing poison, with him. Suicide is not 
unthinkable where man has lost faith in his 
brothers. I understand the pessimistic note 
that can be discerned in all of Gautier's writ- 
ings, for it was he who said: "I would give 
fifty souls for a pretty foot!" A wealthy man 
whom a very dear "friend" had robbed of 
thirty thousand dollars, made this statement on 
his deathbed: "I do not mind the loss of the 
money; but what I cannot forgive is the fact 
that together with the money he robbed me of 
my faith in humanity." Surely this was the 
greater loss. "Though men should rend your 
heart," pleads Frederick W. Robertson, "let 
them not embitter or harden you!" And yet 
thousands and thousands go through the world 
after the sunshine has passed out of their 
souls. Balzac, whose pen was dipped in human 
blood, offers this striking analysis : "The cynic 
used to seeing evil done, and passing it over, 
begins by condoning it and ends by commit- 
ting it. In the long run the soul, constantly 
stained by shameful and perpetual compromise, 
sinks lower ; the spring of noble thought grows 
rusty, the hinges of familiarity wear easy and 
turn of their own accord." No wonder Bene- 
dict Arnold, having sold himself for a few 
thousand dollars, when asked during his last 
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days of agony and isolation, what he wanted, 
answered: "Only a friend." No wonder the 
great Daniel Webster groped through hours of 
darkness and sorrow after he had been untrue 
to his highest ideals and endorsed the fugitive 
slave law. Says Henry Ward Beecher: "If 
you put out on your garden-plot red clover and 
honey-suckle, the bees and humming-birds flock 
there, but if you cover it with filth and car- 
rion, you must look for crows and buzzards." 
Richelieu's motto was: "Watch the people." 
Jefferson said, "Trust the people." I believe 
with Burke, "He that accuses all mankind of 
corruption, ought to remember that he is sure 
to convict only one," namely himself. How 
much is a man better than a sheep ! 

We admit that there are two sides to this 
question. Not only is it true that man is frailer 
than the strong beasts of the earth, that his 
hand is weaker than the paw of the lion, and 
his foot slower than that of the hare. We admit 
that his life is shorter than that of the croco- 
dile, that he does not dominate the air like 
the eagle or migrate like the fish through the 
depth of the oceans. We realize that every 
moment he depends on the air to nourish him, 
on the sun to give him light, and on the fields 
to provide his food. And not only that. We 
are prepared to admit that he may be morally 
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inferior to the animal. Just because he has 
reason, he can add fuel to the fire of passion,, 
and fall into depths unknown to the beast. This 
point was recently illustrated by a fable in the 
Chicago Tribune. The young pig could reach 
the swill well enough by putting its snout over 
the side of the trough, but it was not satisfied 
with that. It proceeded to get all four of its 
feet into the trough. But the mother of the 
pigs thrust the greedy young monopolist to one 
side. "Get out of that, you selfish, grasping 
thing!" she said. "You remind me so much of 
human beings." This pertinent story conveys 
a bitter truth. Reason has not always been a 
light that illuminated man; it has often been 
a torch which has devastated all the flower beds 
of temperance and self-control within his soul. 
We admit this. We can even understand how 
under the fresh impression of some bitter expe- 
riences one may be tempted to exclaim : "The 
more I see of people, the better I like dogs!" 
But, sir, this is not all. There surely is an- 
other side to the story. And it is this double 
view of the facts which causes us to declare 
with Tennyson, "Cling ever to the sunnier side 
of doubt!" 

Christ believed in humanity. While he was 
fully aware of the snake of hypocrisy which 
was hidden behind the gorgeous foliage of 
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Phariseeism ; while he looked the facts of sin 
frankly in the face; while he never glossed 
over the horrors of crime, and bitterly de- 
nounced the "whited sepulchres" in which so- 
ciety would hide its shame — ^he never failed to 
recognize among the ashes and ruins of shat- 
tered lives a divine spark, inextinguishable and 
full of promise. He was by no means a mere 
idealist, ignoring reality to drift away on 
dream-clouds. Whatever he thought and taught 
was the result of practical contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men. He had met polished 
scholars like Nicodemus, plain fishermen like 
Peter, prostitutes like Mary of Magdala, pub- 
licans like Matthew, politicians like Pilate, 
criminals like the malefactor on the cross. His 
experience had been wide and varied. And 
after reviewing all that he had observed, he 
exclaimed, "How much is a man better than a 
sheep!" 

Yet this is not all. His creed hiad to be put 
to a test. He had to prove amid tears and tor- 
ture, in loneliness and disgrace, under the dark 
clouds of Calvary and in the night of Gethsem- 
ane, that it was an unfaltering trust. Talk 
about your bitter experiences with humanity, 
what are they compared with the shock which 
Peter caused when he betrayed his benefactor ; 
compared with Judas' treachery; compared 
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with the ingratitude of a whole world! Yet 
in all this darkness one star shone ever serenely 
on the horizon of that unparalleled tragedy — it 
was Christ's faith in humanity : "Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do." 

What was it, we ask, that the Master dis- 
covered under the rags of the Prodigal, under 
the scarlet of Magdalene, under the garb of 
the malefactor on the cross ? It was that pearl 
of pearls, the human soul. He recognized its 
divine quality, its undying glory, its infinite 
possibility. Following in his steps, Christian- 
ity has made faith in humanity the comer-stone 
of its creed. How much is a man better than 
a sheep ! 

It is not enough to prove that man is supe- 
rior to the brute, because he makes use of 
articulate speech. Neither does Carlyle ex- 
haust the theme by classifying man as a tool- 
employing animal. It is not enough to point 
to the reasoning powers of the human brain 
which are vastly superior to anything that 
may be observed in the world of beasts. All 
these facts, however, encourage faith. No one 
can follow the slow and patient struggle of hu- 
manity from the low standards of the cave- 
dwellers to the lofty peaks of Shakespearian 
thought; no one can gaze upon the rapid 
strides of progress from the dugout of our 
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early ancestors to the structural splendors of 
the Cologne cathedral; no one can compare 
the first crude daubs of paint with the exquisite 
charms of Raphael's cherubs; I say, no one 
can observe this upward flight of the primal 
thought without a deep sense of reverence for 
the diviner qualities of the human soul. For 
science and art and poesy are in a measure 
deeply religious occupations. Truth and 
beauty are attributes of the Infinite, and 
whether as scientists we discover his wisdom 
in the pages of nature, or as painters reproduce 
his glories by illuminating the canvas, we are 
thinking God's thoughts after Him, and are 
consciously or unconsciously in communion 
with the Most High. 

But the real grandeur of man is not found 
in his past accomplishments. Though he has 
crossed the oceans and tunneled the mountains 
and tamed the wild beasts and chained the 
lightning and reviewed the stars and invaded 
the air — ^the glory of the human race is ever 
in the future, not in the past. "It does not yet 
appear what we shall be!" So eminent a sci- 
entist as John Fiske has declared: "In the 
course of evolution there is no more philosoph- 
ical difficulty in man's acquiring immortal life 
than in his acquiring the erect posture and 
articulate speech." In this sense, Robert 
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Browning exclaims : " Tis not what man does 
that exalts him, but what man would do." 
Christ's emphasis was ever on the possibilities 
of the soul. He points to the mustard seed and 
says that out of this humble beginning shall 
be developed the grandest of trees. He puts a 
child in the midst of his disciples, because 
childhood is "the baby image of the mighty 
sum of things to come." Look at the manger of 
Bethlehem and see how thirty years sufficed to 
turn the feeble infant into that incomparable 
messenger of life and love and light whom we 
call Jesus Christ. Look and see how, in a brief 
span, from a rail-splitting workingman devel- 
oped America's greatest president. "We know 
what we are," says Shakespeare, "but we know 
not what we may be!" 

The Master dwells upon the divine feature 
of the soul, when he says that man shall not 
live of bread alone. John Fiske, after a care- 
ful review of scientific facts, comes to the same 
conclusion: "Belief in an unseen world was 
coeval with the genesis of man." Benjamin 
Kidd remarks that if a visitor from Mars 
should come to our planet, nothing would 
strike him more forcibly than the universal and 
persistent reign of religion. From the very 
lips of infidelity we have this confession : "The 
idea of immortality, like the great sea, has 
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ebbed and flowed in the human heart, beating 
Mm countless waves of hope and joy against 
the shores of time; it was bom of human 
affection, and it will continue to ebb and flow 
beneath the clouds and mists of doubt and 
darkness as long as love kisses the lips of 
death. It is the rainbow of hope shining upon 
the tears of grief /^ Not the wonders of mem- 
ory which in the twinkle of an eye can trans- 
plant man from his present stage to the days of 
childhood or into the golden dreams of youth; 
not the magic wand of the imagination which 
with Dante can create vast realms unknown 
or with Shakespeare make real a world of 
fairies — not these alone reveal the hidden 
grandeur of the soul. The fact that man prays, 
that he communes with the Infinite Spirit, that 
the material world is not sufficient to arrest 
his attention — this is, indeed, the richest jewel 
in his crown! 

When the king of Prussia catechising a class, 
referred to the mineral, the vegetable and the 
animal kingdoms, and raised the question: 
"Now, Mary, to which of these kingdoms do 
you belong?" he received the prompt reply, "to 
tlie kingdom of heaven." Truly the intuition 
of the child reaches farther than the sagacity 
of the sage* "Man," says Emerson, "is a God 
in ruins." Excelsior! Man is a God in swad- 
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dling clothes ! How much is a man better than 
a sheep! 

It is conceded that civilization advances in 
proportion to its estimate of humanity. No 
more and no less. Wherever wealth, politics 
or brute force are placed above the value of 
human life, death and doom are sure to follow. 
The Caesars themselves could not sustain a 
throne that was built of human skeletons. If 
over all the wrecks of history a new kingdom 
will rise in the future, a kingdom whose isles 
of peace shall not be swept by the blasts of 
revolution and whose foundations shall remain 
unshaken by the hands of time; if the "Holy 
City," of which we have dreamed, will become 
a tangible reality on the face of this globe, we 
shall find the secret of its splendor not in 
armies or navies, not in enormous fortunes 
the shadows of which mean pitiful destitution ; 
we shall find it in the fact that far above the 
cloud-capped spires of its cathedrals, above its 
imposing structures of commerce, above its 
palaces and houses of parliament, above its 
enterprises and plans of progress — enthroned 
like a queen among her subjects — arises the soul 
of man, reverenced alike in the form of the 
dimpled babe and under the snowy locks of 
age. 

The cynic may continue to dwell on the fail- 
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ings of the race. But the Christian will also 
continue to dwell on its nobler qualities. We 
shall not forget the lofty spirit of Socrates. We 
remember the heroic death of St. Paul. We 
think of Gustavus Adolphus. We see the pallid 
face of the martyred Lincoln. We have stood 
on Calvary. Inspired by this splendid vision, 
we ascend into the presence of God : 



(( 



A picket, frozen on duty 

A mother, starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock. 

And Jesus on the rood; 

And thousands who humble and nameless, 

The straight, hard pathway trod — 

Some call that evolution. 

Others call it God ! ' ' 



"How much is a man better than a sheep ! 
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VII. 
HARP AND JAVELIN. 



HARP AND JAVELIN. 

"And David played with Ids band as at other times; and 
there was a javelin in Saul's hand."— I Sam, 8:10. 

ITKONG contrasts are always 
effective. The .artist who unit- 
Ijl ed in a kiss the dark features 
of Judas with the loveliness of 
Christ, strikingly revealed the 
extremes of holiness and sin; 
The author who placed behind innocent Marga- 
ret the grin of Mephisto, made purity whiter 
and vulgarity more heinous; our text men- 
tioning in the same sentence harp and javelin 
puts emphasis on the harmony of the one and 
the cruelty of the other. 

Saul and David were not exactly competitors. 
One was king, the other his chosen successor. 
But it was natural that the public should draw 
comparisons. Soon it became evident that 
David was the favorite. Eulogies and denun- 
ciations rise like ebb and tide in the heart of 
the multitude. To-day "Hosannahf" to-mor- 
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row, "Crucify!" The guillotine was placed 
alongside of the throne, and far above both 
soared the eagles of Napoleon. Shakespeare 
knew something of the fickleness of public opin- 
ion when he made Wolsey exclaim: 

**Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. ' ' 

It is not to be denied that this confession 
came from the lips of one who in a measure de- 
served his downfall. It is also known that 
Saul's decline was due to his own fault. But 
it is amply proved that no reliance can be 
placed in the loyalty of the masses. Saul was 
neither the first nor the last to discover this 
fact. It overwhelmed him. It roused his 
wrath. It caused him to throw the javelin at 
David. 

Saul's method is as old as humanity. It 
starts with the slaughter of Abel. At the very 
threshold of history we find two brothers con- 
fronting each other as rivals. Since then, the 
javelin has been the emblem of our race. With 
fire and sword it has blazed its trail through 
the ages. Who are the men whose names illu- 
mine the pages of the past? The Pharaoes, the 
Sauls, the Caesars, the Alexanders, the Tillys, 
the Bonapartes ! And when we look closer, we 
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find that they rise in the horizon of humanity 
not like stars whose celestial glory gives light 
to the world. They are brilliant like the reflec- 
tion in the sky of some terrible conflagration 
that devastates forest and field. How many 
homes they have ruined, how many hearts 
broken, how many lives extinguished, how 
many orphans driven into loneliness, how 
many widows made desolate! These so- 
cdlled conquerors have driven their chariot 
of ambition like the car of Juggernaut, over 
the mutilated bodies of the innocent! While 
the laurel wreathed their brow, their hand 
would clutch the javelin. When we review the 
battlefields of history, our hearts are frozen 
with terror. Read Hugo's description of Wat- 
erloo; picture in your mind the carnage of 
Gettysburg; try to imagine, if you can, the 
horrors in the bay of Santiago. I shall never 
forget the description which an American cap- 
tain gave of the destruction of the Spaniards. 
He portrayed the condition of the mutilated 
sailors, their bodies shot to pieces, their lips 
parched, their cries in vain. While the proud 
ships were being consumed by flames, their 
hulls still contained hundreds of imprisoned 
men. There was a veritable hell, gradually 
roasting its helpless inmates; the few who 
escaped became victims of the besieging 
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sharks. Who were these Borgias, these Medi- 
cis, these Dukes of Alva, these Torquemadas ? 
Incarnations of Cains slaying their brothers! 
Incarnations of Saul throwing the javelin! I 
tell you that, if there were no devil, there ought 
to be one. I hate to think that the human heart 
is capable of such atrocious cruelty; that the 
higher ideals of love and brotherhood can be 
so entirely set aside in the progress of the 
race! Behind this mountain of monstrosities 
we can hardly imagine the living souls of men. 
They repel like a vision from hell! 

War will soon be a thing of the past. I am 
aware of the fact that even now can be heard 
the roar of cannons and the march of regiments. 
But public opinion is awaking toward the truth 
which Sherman uttered when he described war 
with the strongest term in the English lan- 
guage. God has given no reason, why should 
we use the bayonet? Mothers will refuse to 
bear children that they may be mowed down 
by Krupp artillery. Men will decline to kill 
those whose sole crime consists in that thej^ 
were born under another flag. 
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On the battlefield lonely, though side by side, 
Two soldiers lay wounded, they suffered and died; 
Two spirits akin, both intrepid and true. 
But one coat was gray and the other was blue. 
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They both had^their dream, but the vision has fled, 
T' The vision for which they had battled and bled; 
Now each claims a crown for the brother he slew. 
For one coat was gray and the other was blue." 

But while the frightful book of wars will 
soon be closed forever and its pages remain 
locked up in a museum with other horrors of 
antiquity, we have the javelin of Saul in our 
very midst. Even now competition is the magic 
word which is meant to cover a multitude of 
sins. Men do not meet as brothers. They are 
not animated by a supreme desire for fellow- 
ship. They meet as rivals. How many are 
daily being pinned to the wall by the javelin 
of Saul ! Meanwhile we are face to face with 
a life-and-death struggle between capital and 
labor. The government itself is wrestling in 
gigantic conflict with the large financial inter- 
ests which like an octopus are drawing the life- 
blood of humanity. And what is the final out- 
come of it all ? A civilization of terrifying ex- 
tremes. Barbarous wealth on the one hand, 
and indescribable poverty on the other. Then 
conditions get so complicated that political 
promises and the power of the police are insuffi- 
cient to cope with the revolt of the suppressed, 
some feeble efforts of charity, loose-jointed and 
inadequate, are offered as a remedy. Expe- 
rience should have taught us long ago that the 
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wound inflicted by the javelin of Saul cannot 
be cured by a little application of salve. We 
need more than rosewater. Our ills lie deeper 
than we think. 

The gravest result of heartless competition 
is the loss of faith. What benefit is it to you 
or me, if we acquire millions, live in splendid 
mansions, drive in fine equipages and move in 
elegant drawing-rooms of fashionable society? 
I ask, what kind of a blessing is it, if it was 
gained amid the curses of our fellowmen? Do 
we wish to reach this height by losing faith in 
humanity? Can all the gold mines in the world 
repay us for such a sacrifice? I tell you, that 
though your life, like a graceful yacht, is glid- 
ing o'er summer seas, it is dancing on the 
edge of a maelstrom: 

"Woe to the land, to every ill a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ! ' * 

But why should we view with alarm? It is 
futile to howl calamity. If present conditions 
were as incurable as death, what would be the 
use of dwelling on facts which cannot but de- 
press? You have noticed that my text men- 
tions more than Saul's javelin. It speaks of 
David's harp. This, too, is symbolic. It sug- 
gests harmony amid the discords of life; it 
means melody. It means love. And it is with 
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particular pleasure that I turn to another page 
in the book of humanity, a page just as real, 
just as impressive as the other, only infinitely 
better reading. Long before young David 
opposed with the music of the harp the deadly 
javelin of Saul, I hear old Abraham praying 
for the godless inhabitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrha. What were those men to him? Most 
of them he had never seen. Since they were 
notoriously bad, why should he plead with God 
that these cities should not be destroyed? 
"Everybody for himself," says a modern pro- 
verb. Why the patriarch's S5anpathy for those 
that were down and out? And this occurred 
not in the twentieth century after Christ, but 
twenty centuries before him. Again, is there 
a picture in history more touching than David's 
generosity to his enemy in the cave of Engedi ? 
On Saul's part there was not merely the prin- 
ciple of legitimate competition; he was ani- 
mated by the avowed purpose of killing David. 
But the brave shepherd refuses to stretch forth 
his hand against the Lord's anointed, and 
merely cuts off the edge of his robe. Whatever 
else young David may have been accused of, no 
matter how base some of his actions may have 
been, this noble and sympathetic act shall live 
as long as the stars will shine above the tumult- 
uous strife of humanity. Not far from the 
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truth was the critic who said: "David's vices 
belonged to the age in which he lived; his 
virtues were his own !" 

But the music of the harp has reached be- 
yond the bounds of Israel. Greece has pro- 
duced her Pericles. Among the statesmen of 
all times his name has deathless fame. He 
made Athens and Athens made civilization. 
This great thinker knew that there was a 
power mightier than the javelin. One evening, 
while returning home, he was followed by a 
fellow who loudly insulted him. Pericles did 
not retaliate. He did not answer. Upon reach- 
ing his destination, he called for a servant, who, 
with a torch, should lead the stranger home. 
Pericles never heard of the parable of the 
"fiery coals" to be heaped upon the head of an 
adversary. He had not listened to the man 
who said that if anyone asks you to go one mile 
with you, go with him twain. But Pericles 
knew that mightier than the javelin of Saul 
is the harp of David. 

We are glad that God has not been without 
his witnesses in the pagan world. We welcome 
the teaching of Aristotle who said : "We should 
bear ourselves toward our friends as we would 
desire that they should bear themselves toward 
us." We agree with Isocrates, when he de- 
clares: "What stirs the anger when done to 
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thee by others, that do not to others." We value 
Seneca's observation that we must "expect 
from others what we do to others." We appre- 
ciate Hilliel's words : "Do not to thy neighbor 
what is hateful to thyself" and also the maxim 
from the lips of Confucius, "What you do not 
want done to yourself, do not do to others." 
These are all beams of the great sun of truth. 
They are leaves from the wreath that adorns 
the brow of justice. But the summit is reached 
when Jesus bids us to overcome evil with good, 
to make love the hub around which the wheel 
of history can complete its cycle. 

Let us be frank enough to admit that this 
truth has never been taken seriously. Is it not 
a fact that at all times people have believed 
what they wished to believe, and shown an un- 
happy faculty of dodging truths less agreeable 
to their desires ? How else can you account for 
the polygamy of the patriarchs ? He that made 
man in the beginning, made him one male and 
one female. This was the fundamental truth. 
But passion came and perverted it. How will 
you justify the slaughter of the innocents, car- 
ried on even by the people of Israel? "Thou 
shalt do no murder," says the law, and when 
we read afterwards "that thy foot may be 
dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the 
tongue of thy dogs in the same," we are clearly 
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dealing with a perversion of the fundamental 
truth. For years good church people tried to 
justify slavery. It would be unfair to assert 
that the Bible was the auction block. For 
America's greatest preacher was one of the 
first to wage war against the traffic in human 
flesh. Everybody knows that the Gospel of the 
loving Christ can never sanction man's inhu- 
manity to man. But truth was dimmed by 
greed and graft. Creeds are the children of 
deeds. Even now thousands are arguing in 
favor of war. They would prove its uses from 
the scriptures. They would tell us that heroism 
is a flower that springs from the field of battle, 
and that, since wars are as old as the world, 
they are not apt to be terminated within the 
bounds of history. But I am certain that in 
a few centuries the records of armies and 
navies will shock the purified conscience of the 
world, and create the same disgust which is 
now aroused within us when we view the Span- 
ish Inquisition or read the arguments written 
in favor of slavery. Truth is not a crystal. It 
is a seed. It is not developed in a day, nor a 
year, nor in a century. To God a thousand 
years are but as one day. At last the javelin 
must be buried. The sword shall become a 
pruning hook, and the spear a ploughshare. 
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And in that grander kingdom that is to be, we 
shall hear: 

"Music that gentler on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes — 
Oh, listen to the harp of David ! * ' 

The brotherhood of man is not here, but it is 
coming. That was a prophetic story told by 
Victor Hugo in his "Les Miserables." We see 
a detective embodying the principle of justice. 
He represents conventional society with its 
arbitrary code of right and wrong. This to 
him is the highest law. For that reason he 
haunts an unhappy criminal unceasingly and 
hatefully. But the convict has met Christ. He 
has caught sight of a law superior to current 
notions of morality. He has learned that 
which is deemed impossible, to "love his 
enemy." Many a time the detective is in the 
criminal's power, but every time he is given 
his liberty. We have the javelin of Saul on the 
one hand, and the harp of David on the other. 
At last the detective is dazzled by the light of 
the convict's love. It blinds him. It bewilders 
him. It overwhelms him. And while he at 
last holds his victim in his grasp, he is unable 
to take advantage of his opportunity. He com- 
mits suicide. Javelin broken, harp triumphant! 

The story is told of a little boy who for the 
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first time was taught the Lord's prayer. He 
persisted in saying "Your Father which is in 
heaven:" The teacher tried to correct him, but 
invariably the boy recurred to his way of say- 
ing "Your Father." When finally, after a 
severe rebuke, he was prevailed upon to change 
the words, he broke out, "Well, if it is our 
Father, why, I am your brother." How many 
pray and know not what they say! Ah, the 
shortest creed is long enough when we come 
to live up to it! Has Christianity been fairly 
tried? Have the Master's words been taken 
seriously? Do we believe that he that is great- 
est among us shall be he that serves? Is this 
the one grand ideal of our government, of our 
magistrates, of our railroads, of our industries, 
of our labor fraternities ? On the contrary, we 
are clutching the javelin of Saul and are ready 
to hurl it at anyone barring our path! Con- 
taminated by modern doubt, I once explained 
to my father that after all Christ's promise, 
"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth," did not bear fruit in practical life. 
And this was his answer : "Where is the glory 
of Alexander and Caesar and Napoleon? The 
meekest of men is conquering the world with 
his swordless gospel!" To our confused age 
comes the message from Galilee. Over our 
thickening problems arises the light of love. 
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We cannot call ours a Christian civilization 
until the fundamental truth of Christ's teach- 
ing has been inserted in our platform. Saul's 
javelin strikes nowhere. The harp of David 
means harmony. The men who crucify Christ 
gain nothing. The suffering Jesus conquers 
the world. I agree with Lyman Abbott: "The 
statue of Liberty in the harbor of New York, 
should not be the statue of a pagan goddess. 
It should be the statue of Christ, for he holds 
the torch that illumines the world." I would 
rather be Count Tolstoy, who with his message 
of love made millions happy, than be the Czar 
of all the Russians, that tremble beneath the 
towering tide of tyranny. Farewell to the 
javelin! Welcome to the harp ! 
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! lovely; whatsoever things are 

IELIGION is not a negation. It 
is not a system of "don'ts." Aa 
the lily turns soil and rain into 
bloom and blossoms, Christian- 
ity leads life to its climax. It 
absorbs and transforms "what- 
soever thing are true, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are pure; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things!" 

This fact has been little understood. It is 
not very long ago, when the Lord's day was an 
occasion of gloom. Smiles became frowns. The 
piano was closed. Conversation grew dull. The 
early Puritans would have no art in their 
church, no pealing of the organ. Truth was 
not a lovely queen leading God's children 
through sunlit gardens to the Father's house. 
It was a tyrant stem as Torquemada. No won- 
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der the rising generation rebelled. They left 
the arctics and sought the tropics. Icebergs 
repel. Thousands applauded the words of Dr. 
Talmage : "If religion is going to put my piano 
out of tune, and clog the feet of my children 
racing through the hall, and sour the bread and 
put a crepe on the door bell ; I do not want it 
to come into my house. I paid six dollars to 
hear Jenny Lind warble. I never paid a cent 
to hear anybody groan." 

Life is complex. Civilization, like a giant 
oak, is stretching its vast sweep of branches 
in all directions. Will religion leave the high- 
way and become side-tracked? Will it part 
company with science, art and literature ? Will 
dullness be made the test of orthodoxy? Has 
the devil a monopoly on all that charms? I 
trow not. We realize that God is greater than 
any theology, that truth is vaster than a sys- 
tem. We believe more, not less. Our fathers 
knew but one world, and looked upon the stars 
as upon little lamps, lit by the angels for the 
benefit of mankind. But we have watched our 
planet merging into a solar system too grand 
for the imagination, too wonderful for scien- 
tific research. The power of God is seen in un- 
dreamed-of glory. We bow in silence. 

Likewise we have enlarged our estimate of 
man. I care little about Professor Wallace's 
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discovery that among all the stars only this 
earth can sustain human beings. It would in 
no sense irritate my faith, if all the shining 
orbs were inhabited by men like ourselves. "In 
my father's house are many mansions" said 
the Christ. God is able to take care of us, 
whether His children dwell amid the snow- 
lipped craters of Neptune or in the storm- 
swept deserts of Mars, they can say with 
Burroughs : 

**The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep nor high 
Shall keep my own away from me ! ' ' 

Modem science has grown eloquent on "the 
Ascent of Man." It has revealed to us the rise 
of the soul from crudest barbarism to the 
brain of a Shakespeare, that "intellectual ocean 
whose waves touched all the shores of human 
thought, within which were all the tides and 
currents and pulses upon which lay all the 
lights and shadows, and over which brooded 
all the calms, and swept all the storms and 
tempests of which the soul is capable." Man 
is more than star and sun and sky. Among the 
infinite realms of time and space he stands 
alone, conscious of his coming hither and of his 
going hence; within him visions of immortal- 
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ity and the faith in a perfect God. When he 
views the planets through an instrument, de- 
signed by himself, "the biggest star is at the 
little end of the telescope." For the mind that 
discerns is superior to the marvels of matter, 
be they ever so massive! A deeper meaning 
than was dreamed of by past generations has 
been found in the simple words of the Christ. 
The day is dawning. Drummond's "Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World" is prophetic of 
greater revelations. 

And has not science deepened our faith in 
immortality? Mr. John Fiske, thoroughly 
familiar with modem research, has boldly de- 
clared : "The materialistic assumption that the 
life of the soul ends with the life of the body, 
is perhaps the most colossal instance of base- 
less assumption that is known in the history 
of philosophy!" 

Truth has nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. When Pythagoras, grateful for a scien- 
tific discovery, desired to offer sacrifices to 
the gods, he chose several thousand oxen. Since 
then, it is said, oxen have been in fear and 
trembling whenever a new thought has come 
to light. But the Christian who has within him 
the assurance of eternal facts, has no such 
anxieties. As all streams will reach the sea, 
all truths will merge at last into the ocean of 
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the Gospel. Science, too, will add to the treas- 
ures of our faith. It has given us a wider view, 
a deeper reverence, a grander outlook. We wel- 
come any study of God's world, for wherever 
man looks he will find the footprints of the 
Infinite. He will verify the revelation of Christ. 
He will become a witness to the Light. He will 
with Copernicus, descend from his lofty vision 
of the heavens to the lowly confession: "Not 
for the grace which thou didst bestow upon 
Peter I ask Thee, oh Lord; but for the mercy 
Thou hadst on the malefactor of the cross." 
The Wise Men are still coming to the manger. 
They have seen Christ's star. We do not expect 
that microscope or telescope will discover the 
love of God ; we know that the surgeon's knife 
cannot find the soul; we are not listening for 
voices from the world of departed spirits. We 
have for this the testimony of the "sure word 
of prophecy" which is indeed "a light that 
shineth in a dark place," but it is certain that 
every honest investigation, based upon facts, 
must eventually add to the glory of the Gospel 
and reveal in a broader sense the faith of 
our fathers. 

Literature, too, has brought its gift to the 
altar. Consider Dante. What is his "Divine 
Comedy" but the teaching of Christianity put 
into poetry? The pictures of the "Inferno" 
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may seem crude to us, but beneath their repel- 
ling form you will find the stem fact of life: 
"What a man soweth that shall he also reap." 
The Greek poet spoke of mistakes, but Dante 
speaks of sin. The Greeks pictured endless 
suffering, but Dante relies on repentance. His 
whole view reflects the Master's mind. Christ 
had compared life to a tree that must bear 
fruit. Dante pictures suicides as gnarled and 
knotted trunks, because they had violated God's 
law of growth. Christ says that "he who seek- 
eth his life, the same shall lose it," thus con- 
demning a purely selfish existence. Dante por- 
trays those "who for themselves lived only," as 
whirling through empty space. If therefore 
the "Divine Comedy" is placed among the mas- 
terpieces of literature, the Christian will gladly 
recognize in it a classical rendering of the 
faith. We find in it a witness for the truth. 

Shakespeare, too, becomes a contributor. I 
am aware of the fact that all creeds claim him. 
His soul, like a sun, rose so high in the horizon 
that it seemed to illumine even the blackest 
abyss of life. But the critic who said that we 
can find the author's very self in the words of 
representative characters, especially when such 
words were uttered in moments of exultation, 
has suggested a path through the darkness. In 
Prospero we have an inspiring incarnation of 
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the glory of the human mind. Man is shown 
to be master of the material universe. Is not 
this a foundation-stone of the Christian faith? 
The supremacy of the soul is an ever-recurring 
theme of the Bible from the first pages to the 
last. The very heart of the Gospel is throbbing 
in this truth. Wider than wind and waves, 
richer than earth and sky and sea is the price- 
less pearl in the bosom of man. Hamlet raises 
the religious question above all others. This 
drama echoes in varying aspects the words of 
Christ that man liveth not by bread alone. In 
"The Merchant of Venice" we are told that the 
body is merely "a muddy vesture of decay," 
that it serves but as an instrument to the spirit 
within. And as if Shakespeare would exclaim 
with St. Paul : "Who will deliver me from this 
body of death," he assures us that harmony 
dwells "in immortal souls." Even more strik- 
ing is the presentation of the moral law in all 
its dramatic force, its tragic significance. Rich- 
ard, the king, is dethroned at last by the king 
of kings, the conscience. Macbeth may conquer 
all except the inner voice. Hell itself becomes 
a reality in the curses of the maddened queen. 
As if exhausted by the portrayal of these ter- 
rifying scenes, the author exclaims : " 'Tis 
better to be that which we destroy, than by de- 
struction live in doubtful joy." Just so Christ 
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went calmly to Calvary while pronouncing pity 
for the man who betrayed him. No one better 
than Shakespeare could comprehend the suicide 
of Iscariot. And not only that, the poet who in 
his tragic villains has powerfully preached on 
the truth that "the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain" can also 
pass from the law to the Gospel, from the old 
testament into the new, for nowhere in litera- 
ture have we a grander tribute to Christ's 
"Father in heaven" than in the world-famed 
words : 

**And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. * * 

Can there be a clearer confession of faith? 
But, we may ask, what was Shakespeare's idea 
of the purpose of life? We remember Christ's 
sermon on the barren fig-tree. Twice our poet 
repeats his acceptation of this view: "Suffer 
must man his coming hither even as his going 
hence; ripeness is all." A tree that beareth 
no fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire. 
And again : "Hang there like fruit my life, till 
the tree dies." I am glad that Shakespeare is 
a witness for the truth, that his dramas reflect 
the Gospel, that this wisest of men has placed 
his laurels at the feet of the Christ. 

The masterpiece of German literature is 
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Faust." Its very prologue is taken from the 
Bible. It is a repetition of the heavenly scene 
portrayed in the book of Job. The theme is pro- 
foundly religious. It shows the development of 
the human soul through the manifold experi- 
ences of earth. To this extent it also embodies 
the creed of the author. This wonderful poet 
chose his own path through the thick forest of 
philosophy, but wherever he went, he discov- 
ered footsteps of the Master. Ever and again 
he echoed the psalmist's words, "As the heart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so my soul 
longeth for Thee, oh God," notably in the 
pathetic lines : 

*'Thou who from the heavens art 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment fillest, 
I am weary with contending, 
Why this rapture and unrest ? 
Peace descending, come, oh come 
into my breast ! ' * 

This divine homesickness speaks in thrilling 
language from the first act of "Faust." Nor 
can the plaintive note be stilled until the author 
after endless struggles, sums up his creed in 
the final confession that "all things transitory 
are but a symbol," of higher realities. This 
deeply religious thought ends the drama. And 
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if it conveyed no other lesson, it would confirm 
the Christian faith which sees "but through a 
glass darkly" and looks forward to the day 
when it will see "face to face." But there are 
many spiritual jewels scattered throughout the 
poem. We see Margaret making a misstep, but 
rising to God through earnest repentance. We 
are told that Mary is superior to Helen of Troy, 
because beauty of soul exceeds grace of form. 
We are assured that God is found neither on 
this mountain nor on that, but that He is an 
indwelling spirit: 

**And in his kindly arms embraced, the whole 
Doth live and move by his pervading soul.'* 

It was Goethe who said : "I consider the four 
Gospels perfectly genuine." In Christ he found 
"the divinest manifestation of God upon earth." 
The master of German literature bears witness 
to our faith. 

I do not propose to show that the great poets 
are adherents of any particular creed. On the 
contrary, they have abhorred systems, and pre- 
ferred the limitless realm of the imagination. 
But the foundational truths of the Gospel they 
seldom failed to recognize. I have only men- 
tioned the three most representative writers 
of Christian times. Shall I add the name of 
Shelley, who, though rejecting the form of 
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faith, sought and found its spirit everywhere 
in nature? It was this so-called atheist who 
said : "The error of love consists in seeking in 
a mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps 
eternal ;" it is he who confessed : "In our pres- 
ent gross material state our faculties are cloud- 
ed; when death removes our clay coverings, 
the mystery will be solved." Shall I mention 
Robert Bums, at war with intolerance, but 
deeply spiritual in the very essence of his 
being? We have not merely "The Cotter's Sat- 
urday Night" to reveal this author's religious 
nature. In a letter to Alexander Cunningham 
he speaks in no uncertain terms : "Belief in a 
world to come, beyond death and the grave, is 
a great pillar that bears us up amid the wreck 
of misfortune and misery." Ch* shall I quote 
Lord Byron who said, "Man is in part divine, a 
troubled stream from a pure source." Even 
Heinrich Heine, so often identified with the 
apostles of negation, has given utterance to 
words of profoundest reverence. Regretting 
the flippant attitude which marked his early 
writings, he says : "My views have changed as 
regards religious matters, and much which I 
once asserted is totally at variance with my 
present opinions. But the arrow when it has 
left the bow-string, no longer belongs to the 
archer." It is needless to speak of Browning 
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who without any compromise soever, has 
emphasized the faith in all its simple sublimity : 

**God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world.** 

Nor is it necessary to refer to Tennyson, 
who restated the teaching of the Gospel in his 
"Idylls of the King." But it may be fair to 
hear a voice from the literary world of France. 
We choose the master-poet, Victor Hugo, and 
select from his many confessions of faith this 
vigorous declaration : "This life is only a stage 
on the road to the ideal — a trial, after which 
death opens the gates of an eternal existence 
to those who are worthy of it." What is this 
but an echo of that diviner message, uttered 
some nineteen centuries ago: "The sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that is to be!" 

Thus science and literature are ever enrich- 
ing the Christian faith, heightening its flight 
and broadening its wing. The book of Nature 
seems sublimer every day. The truths of the 
Bible find prophets and witnesses inspired. 
Those who are not against us are for us. We 
gather pearls in all the oceans, jewels in all 
the mines of thought. Whatever is lovely, 
whatever is pure! Christ did "not come to 
destroy." Paul assimilated even the truths un- 
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derlying pagan superstitions : "Whom ye ig^ior- 
antly worship, Him declare I unto you." The 
nineteenth century marked an era of contro- 
versy and negation. The twentieth century 
will go down in history as the age of recon- 
struction. "All things are yours," for you are 
"the children of Light!" 



IX. 
THE STILL, SMALL VOICE, 



THE STILL, SMALL VOICE. 

"A still, small voice." — /. Kings 19:12. 

JAH was not a sky-gazer. He 
rasa man of action. He elbowed 
■eality. He did things. And it 
ras not in spite of this fact, but 
>ecause of it that he craved a 
ision of God. As a vessel is 
doomed that is tossed about on the waves, so 
it is difficult to pursue a right path without in- 
structions from on High. Is God merely a 
phantom, morality a question of geography, 
conscience a remnant of barbarism? In that 
case the eye of virtue will be less clear, our 
righteousness less enthusiastic, the helping 
hand less willing to do its work. I fully appre- 
ciate Elijah's desire to face his Maker. Not 
satisfied with the surface of things, he seeks 
the ocean's deep. 

All those who "hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness" have felt the same desire. Only the 
shallow and the cynical consider it absurd. In 
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criticising the flippant attitude of Voltaire 
toward the problems of the soul, even an agnos- 
tic like John Morley utters scathing words of 
rebuke: "The awful law of death, the impen- 
etrable secret of the first cause, the fiery play 
of passion and universal distribution of pain, 
the momentariness of guilt and eternity of re- 
morse, the anguish of bereavement that chokes 
and rends, the hopeless inner desolation which 
is the unbroken lot of myriads — ^these myste- 
rious things, ever laying siege to the soul, are 
solemn, sublime, never unworthy." 

We desire to face God, to ask Him for light 
in the darkness, for courage amid our strug- 
gles. He alone can explain what to us seems 
inexplicable. We see but a section. He sees the 
cycle of life. He is the author of this great 
drama and, while we play our little part in a 
passing scene, He knows the last line of the 
fifth act as well as the first words at the rise 
of the curtain. Like Elijah we "stand upon 
the mount before the Lord," awaiting the long- 
sought vision. 

The result is surprising. God is not found 
in the great and strong wind that rent the 
mountains and broke in pieces the rocks. He 
"was not in the earthquake" that followed, nor 
"in the fire." But when Elijah discerned "a 
still, small voice," he wrapped his face in his 
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mantle, for he beheld the glory of the Most 
High. 

Among the records of religion, this story at- 
tracts like a diamond in a pile of pebbles. It 
has its roots in reality. We hear the tempest 
hissing amid the wounded boughs; we behold 
columns of fire. The very earth gives way, and 
overwhelmed by the powers of nature, which 
seem to be unchained by invisible hands, man 
tremblingly offers the dearest he has to appease 
the threatening gods. Is not this the key to 
the cults of the past? Why was Iphigenia to 
be dedicated to Diana? Who accounts for the 
brutality which inspired mothers to place their 
infants into the burning statue of Moloch ? Who 
caused the fairest maiden of Egypt to be sacri- 
ficed as a bride to the Nile? The false belief 
that God is found in earthquake, fire and 
devastations ! 

And has not a similar error been the cause 
of modern skepticism? Science has unveiled 
the undreamed-of grandeurs of nature. Our 
solar system is but a grain of sand on the shore 
of Infinitude. Whole worlds have come into 
being and in turn been reduced to ashes. The 
mind is bewildered. Like Elijah it gazes upon 
storms and catastrophes, upon fires and earth- 
quakes, vainly looking for God. The imagina- 
tion, weary of its flight through boundless 
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realms, casts a hopeless anchor on the shores 
of agnosticism. Perhaps nowhere we find a 
better illustration of this attitude than in that 
scene, so aptly portrayed by Goethe, when Mar- 
garet asks Faust if he believes in a God. And 
this is the answer: 

**Who will profess Him; 
And who confess Him, 
Saying I believe in Him? 
Who feeling, seeing, 
Deny His being. 
Saying: I believe Him not? 
The all-enfolding. 
The all-beholding 
Holds and enfolds He not 
Thee, me. Himself? 
Arches not there the sky above us? 
Lies not beneath us firm the earth? 
And rise not on us shining friendly 
The everlasting stars? 
Vast as it is, fill with that Force thy heart 
And, when thou in that feeling wholly happy art, 
Call it then what thou wilt." 

Are we surprised that Margaret was unable 
to follow this flight of words, that a God 
appearing in such exhibitions of earthquake, 
fire and wind, left her at sea amid the rocks 
of temptation where shortly afterwards her 
boat of life should meet its inevitable wreck? 
Woe to those who are willing to take rhetoric 
in place of reality, who while lost in the Alpine 
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drifts of doubt still brag of the grandeur of 
scenery ! If God is not "a very present help in 
trouble," we can readily dispose of Him alto- 
gether. 

A young clergyman chose for his subject, 
"Proofs for the Existence of a Supreme Being." 
He told his hearers that there were entological, 
teleological and cosmological evidences. Hav- 
ing carefully developed each point, he asked a 
devoted elder as to the effect of his discourse. 
He received this pointed reply : "I have list- 
ened with a good deal of attention and can 
sincerely say that in spite of all you have 
argued, I still believe in a God." The earth- 
quakes of controversy, the fires of eloquence, 
the windstorm of words — all these pass by and 
yet God is not in them. 

We are indebted to the great scientists for 
revealing to us a grander creation and a larger 
world. Some of them have, like Haeckel, tried 
to reason the Almighty out of His universe. 
Others, like Kepler, have reverently declared, 
"Oh, God, I am thinking Thy thoughts after 
Thee." We welcome whatever research helps 
to glorify the Creator. But the life of religion 
does not depend on it. For the brainiest thinker 
the world, as David saw it, would be grand 
enough to cause him to worship. Who can 
climb the heavens and fathom the seas? Who 
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can create the mountains, or count the stars? 
We do not have to single out the giants of 
nature to bow in reverence. We know that the 
Infinite reveals himself in the smallest particle 
of the tiniest atom. We know that a single 
drop of water contains enough electric power 
to blow up a cathedral. We know that — 

** Nothing is small; 
No lily — muffled hum of summer-bee 
But finds some coupling with the spinning stars. ' ' 

Evidence enough of God's grandeur! Proofs 
sufficient for the glory of the Creator! But 
Elijah is not looking for that. He desires to 
know the heart of God. And this cannot be 
found in earthquake or storm or any mani- 
festation of our splendid universe. We must 
listen to "the still, small voice" that is within. 

Skeptics are constantly asking for the facts 
of religion. They accuse us of fancies and fol- 
lies. They assert that the whole structure of 
the church is based upon sands of superstition. 
But though they may try to ridicule every tenet 
of our creed, they must with Elijah bow to 
"the still, small voice" which like an oracle 
God has placed into the temple of every soul! 
Wherever man has pitched his tent, we see 
the smoke of incense ascending to the Most 
High. No race without its altars. No nation 
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without some faith. Religion is not merely a 
talent conferred on a few. It is not like music 
or art, the property of the privileged. As long 
as man has been known, and as far as research 
has been able to trace his footsteps, we hear 
the cry of the soul for its Maker. Socrates 
spoke of "the monitor" within him. Later he 
faced death, while reiterating his belief. 
Buddha heard the call of this voice and left the 
royal palace to devote his years to the eleva- 
tion of mankind. David grew pale while he 
listened to the story of his guilt and descended 
from the throne into the ashes of repentance. 
John Huss heard this voice and, rather than be 
untrue to it; faced the flames of the fagot. 
Savonarola was called by it and roused all Flor- 
ence to recognize in it the presence of the Lord. 
Magdalene understood it and wept, Peter 
bowed to its mandates and died for his faith. 
Jean Valjean heard it and gave himself up 
to the authorities. Brutus recognized it and 
tried to hush it by committing suicide. Shakes- 
peare acknowledges its universality when he 
says that "conscience doth make cowards of 
us all!" Dickens describes it when he pursues 
Sykes with the imaginary eyes of the mur- 
dered Nancy. Whether it speaks to a err"'"' 
like Judas or to a king like Macbeth ; wl 
it beckons to Lincoln from the auction-bli 
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appeals to Elijah from the mount of the Lord ; 

whether it pleads from Calvary or thunders 
from Mt. Sinai — ^this voice has never been 
eradicated, it will not be ignored, it cannot be 
argued out of court. It bears witness to the 
fact that man was made in the image of his 
Maker, and that his diviner part will ever claim 
its rights. 

Science has discovered the law of syntony. 
Place two instruments of similar construction 
apart and after uniting them with a rod you 
can by touching the one get complete response 
from the other. Just so there is an echo of the 
will of God in the bosom of man. Shakespeare 
calls it the conscience. Goethe speaks of a 
"divine spark." The Bible tells of "the still, 
small voice." The name makes no difference. 
The fact cannot be disputed. 

But there is much modulation in this voice. 
In spite of it, cannibals have not shrunk from 
devouring their fellowmen. In spite of it, 
Solon and Aristotle have sanctioned infanti- 
cide. In spite of it Torquemada built his dun- 
geons, and Rome agreed to the burning of Joan 
D'Arc. Conscience is a tribunal, but its mes- 
sage is seldom understood. We need a clearer 
voice. If it is God who communes with us 
through the inner witness, we require an inter- 
preter. We call for a Christ. 
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Nothing can be more rational than that. It 
would indeed be quite incomprehensible, if the 
heavenly Father would refuse to speak more 
clearly. The Hebrews realized this, when in 
spite of the vision of Elijah they looked for 
the coming of a Messiah. The Greeks realized 
it, when they came to Jerusalem that they 
might "see Jesus." The conscience is a voice. 
But Christ was "the word." What he thought 
and taught requires no interpreter. It speaks 
for itself. His mission was mercy, his life was 
love. He called men to righteousness. And if 
people are still uncertain as to what they 
ought or ought not to do, the fault is not found 
in the lack of understanding, but rather in 
weakness of will and frailty of moral resolve. 

I notice that God's way of revelation was the 
same in the days of Elijah as it was at the 
birth of Christ. The fire, the earthquake, the 
wind passed by and left the mystery unsolved. 
The heart of the Infinite throbs in "the still, 
small voice." The philosophical Greeks had to 
admit that their eloquent orators, their pro- 
found scholars, and their world-famed thinkers 
had failed to discover God. Nor was there a 
single temple of truth amid the altars of idol- 
atry which adorned the city of the Caesars. It 
was the prattle of a babe in Bethlehem's 
manger which grew in sweetness and power 
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until it surpassed in grandeur the "harmony 
of the spheres" of which Plato dreamed, and 
the irresistible eloquence from the lips of the 
Roman Cicero. Earthquake and fire pass by. 
God dwells in the "still, small voice." 

How many a gorgeous service leaves the 
heart untouched ! We may be impressed by the 
pealing of the organ, the grandiloquence of the 
priest. We may gaze upon the splendors of 
architecture, its prayers of sculpture, its ho- 
sannahs of art. And yet the temple of Solo- 
mon does not suffice to embody true religion. 
The Pharisee goes home unblessed. A holier 
cathedral and a more worthy one for the in- 
dwelling God is the contrite heart. The still, 
small voice is echoed in the publican's prayer ! 

Heinrich Heine gained many a laurel as a 
writer of lyrics. He revelled in the enjojrments 
of Parisian life. He loved the excitement of 
the street, the fascination of the stage, the 
concourse with men of genius. But he did not 
find God in "the madding crowd." Only when 
the world receded with all its pomp, when in 
the silence of his sick-room nothing was heard 
save the ticking of the clock, the still, small 
voice became audible. The poet listened and 
left to posterity his confession: "The divine 
homesickness came upon me, and I have really 
returned to God like the prodigal son." Truth 
speaks loudest when man is silent. 
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Life is more than it appears to be. It is not 
merely a series of events. It is not a mean- 
ingless book. Every circumstance has impor- 
tance. Shall we call it an accident that Pha- 
rao's daughter discovered, drifting in the tur- 
bid Nile, the infant Moses? Was it mere 
chance that Paul appeared on Mars hill just 
when the Greeks had despaired of finding the 
truth? Was it without significance that the 
barking of a dog caused Frederick W. Robert- 
son to abandon military ambitions and to be- 
come the greatest preacher of England? No; 
a thousand times no! Life is not "a tale told 
by an idiot." It is God's way of ripening the 
soul. Behind every person I meet, behind 
every circumstance of life I can hear "the still, 
small voice," suggesting some higher mission. 
Sometimes this is clearer than at other times. 
God moves in a mysterious way. The stone 
does not always know why it is hauled out of 
the quarry, why the chisel should be applied, 
or why it should be covered with a damp cloth. 
But when at last the statue of Lincoln is un- 
veiled, the pages of the past grow luminous 
with love. "God's nature," says Beecher, "is 
full and deep as the ocean, and pulses on every 
shore around the world." His spirit touches 
ours and every thought and action, every cir- 
cumstance and event is a means of communi- 
cation. 
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A father stood at the bedside of his dying 
child. His heart was breaking. The little one 
opened its eyes and said: "Father, I wish you 
would pray with me." But the unhappy pareint 
shook his head : "Dear girl, I do not know how 
to pray." Years of strenuous activity had 
taught him to forget. It was then that the 
suffering child raised herself from the hot pil- 
low and, placing both feverish hands around 
her father's neck, began to plead: "Father, I 
am going to die ; I am going to God ; I wish 
I could tell Him that father now prays, too." 
And the man who had not uttered a word of 
prayer for years, whose soul had been crushed 
under the burden of business, knelt down at 
the bedside of his dying darling and prayed 
as he had never prayed before. What is this, 
beloved, if it is not the "still, small voice?" 
Can we not recall similar events? Has there 
not been a death that caused us to think? Or 
a sickness when we saw life more clearly than 
before? Or a book over whose pages we shed 
tears of tender emotions? Or a love embodied 
in a friend that reminded us of the all-per- 
vading love of God? "I am not alone," said 
Christ, "for the Father is with me." This is 
true of every life. The Invisible Companion 
follows us every moment. Listen to the still, 
small voice! 
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As in the cathedrals of Europe there are 
sometimes two organs, a large one and a 
smaller one, by which soundwaves may be car- 
ried to and fro in never-failing response, so 
the heart of man carries in its depth the secret 
of the Eternal. 
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ALL'S LAW, YET ALL'S LOVE. 

"Father, if ^siVale,"— Matthew 26:S9. 

PY TEXT shows Christ facing 
the cross. He hesitates. His 
life had been stainless, why 
should he suffer? He had done 
God's will, why should he go 
to Calvary? From the abyss 
of this problem he raises his hands to heaven : 
"Father, if possible." But when the storm has 
swept through his soul, there is calm. He has 
seen beyond the surface. He has looked into 
the very heart of the Most High. He has dis- 
covered that all's law, yet all's love. He rises 
triumphantly. Henceforth He is at rest. 

A similar crisis is met in every life. Some 
survive it and partake of the glory of Christ. 
Some rebel and become embittered. Some con- 
clude with Gautier: "A bit of straw 
an ant and breaks its third leg at the 
joint; a cliff crashes down upon a vill. 
destroys it. I do not believe the goldt 
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weep any more over the one than over the 
other of these catastrophes." This is atheism 
stripped naked. It is the denial of Providence. 

Let us admit that there are times, when the 
soul is sightless. Man looks up from his little 
viewpoint and loses himself in the vastness of 
the universe. He would fain see his Maker. 
But the clouds, the stars, the flowers, the waves 
do not answer. Solitude everywhere. Is there 
a God ? In such a mood. Job cries : "Oh, that 
Thou wouldst rend the heavens and come 
down !" In this sense, Tolstoy confesses : "The 
silence of infinite space affrights me." 

But the mist is temporary. The sun will 
dispel it. Moods pass and reason takes their 
place. God, though unseen, is ever present. 
The facts of the case have been summed up 
by the poet : 



<( 



The lark flew up in the morning bright 
And sang and balanced on sunny wings; 
And this was its song: *I see the light; 
I look on a world of beautiful things, 
But Hying and singing everywhere, 
In vain have I sought to find the air ! ' 



)) 



Flaubert is right when he asserts: "God is 
like the artist in his painting; everywhere 
present, but nowhere visible." 

To deny the Almighty because He does not 
use the methods of man, is even greater folly. 
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Voltaire sarcastically refers to the old argu- 
ment that "God's way is not our way." But 
the sarcasm is pointless. It deserves the fine 
criticism of Justus von Liebig: "Gentlemen, if 
the universe and our planet ever came to be 
governed by a wisdom, science and penetra- 
tion on a plan no- higher than we mortals are 
capable of understanding and mastering, then 
I would most fervently wish to be out of it 
and in a safer place." 

However the prayer of Gethsemane will 
ever remain familiar to the human heart. Just 
as lovers, while perfectly certain that they 
are being loved, yet demand another and still 
another declaration of this wondrous fact, so 
the Christian needs constant reassurance that 
God is near him. Life is so full of perplexities. 
If God is love, why does He allow us to suffer? 
If He is almighty, why does He tolerate this 
vale of tears? Some features of the problem 
may solve themselves. We can readily see, why 
man was made to struggle, for through strife 
he attains to life. Says Macauley: "There is 
constant improvement precisely because there 
is constant discontent." The works of gi 
are watered with tears. Shallow are they 
cannot agree with De Quincey's observa 
"Oh, deep is the plowing of grief, but o 
times less would not suffice for the agricu 
of God!" 
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Yet innocence suffers as much as guilt. The 
criminal may justly pay the penalty on the 
gallows, but what of the mother who remains 
behind? The husband reaps delirium tremens 
as a result of habitual drunkenness, but what 
of the faithful wife who must share in the 
cross? The nations are humbled for waging 
unrighteous wars, but what of the soldier who 
took no part in the deliberations and was 
forced to the front? Surely the rain falls alike 
on the just and on the unjust. The earthquake 
of Lisbon does not discriminate. 

This view lies at the bottom of modem pes- 
simism. It explains the popularity of Buddha's 
tragic creed. It caused Goethe and also Vol- 
taire, to doubt the goodness of Grod. But Christ 
in the thick of the problem, rises with radiant 
brow and inspiration in his soul: "Thy will 
be done." 

Gethsemane is a revelation in the truest 
sense of the word. The philosophical Greek 
remained puzzled. He had no Christ to point 
the way. Climbing into the clouds on the lad- 
der of reason, he found nothing but mystery. 
At last he concluded that the Gods must be 
jealous, mean, capricious. This caused him to 
speak of Diana as being envious of Niobe, and 
of Juno as slaying the truth-telling Laocoon. 

The Hebrew emerged from the darkness and 
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entered the twilight. Jehovah is just. He will 
punish sin and reward righteousness. The good 
will prosper. The wicked must perish. 

But such a faith was not always self-evident. 
In Job's case it was clearly disproved. Here a 
good man suffered without apparent cause, 
while his enemies seemed abundantly blessed. 
Where was now the justice of Jehovah? Out 
of the deep of sorrows Job would fain see his 
Maker face to face. He would ask of Him the 
meaning of the mystery. He would look into 
the heart of the Infinite: "Oh, that I knew 
where I might find Him, that I might come even 
to His seat! I would order my cause before 
Him and understand what He would answer 
me!" 

Christ admitted the incongruities of life. 
"The rain falls on the just and on the unjust." 
He pictures Dives clothed in purple and fine 
linen, while Lazarus lies starving at his door. 
The disciples are told that in the world they 
must have tribulation. Himself, the well-beloved 
of the Father, has not where to lay his head. 

All great literature echoes this fact. Shakes- 
peare portrays the lovely Cordelia only to show 
how she met a shameful de 
the fair Desdemona as lying 
bed — an innocent victim of 
tells of sweet Margaret — the 
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her guilt and the eternity of her remorse! 
Hugo gives us Esmeralda, a hapless gipsy, 
tossed about like a straw in the sewer ! Tenny- 
son stands on the shore of the sea and vainly 
tries to hear a voice of comfort in the endless 
breaking of the waves on "the cold, grey 
stones" of life! Keats is forced to admit that: 

'*In the very temple of delight, 
Veiled melancholy has her sovereign shrine.** 

Wherever we look we face Gethsemane. Who 
reconciles this problem to the belief in a God, 
both loving and omnipotent? 

Science can give no answer. It finds nature 
endowed with tooth and talon, fang and claws. 
Says Victor Hugo : "A piece of silk stolen from 
the palace of the Emperor of China, represents 
a shark eating a crocodile, who is eating a ser- 
pent, who is devouring an eagle, who is prey- 
ing on a swallow, who in turn is eating a cater- 
pillar. All Nature is thus alternately devour- 
ing and devoured. The prey prey upon each 
other." Despairing to solve the problem, he 
exclaims: "Let us aspire to an existence in 
which these mysteries shall be made clear!" 

Philosophy has argued that the devourers are 
the sextons of the system of nature, and that 
universal death means universal burial. It has 
grasped the truth that, if the tomb were un- 
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known, love probably would never have flour- 
ished in a world of selfishness. It is certain 
that the art of appreciation is created by the 
contrast of light and shadow and would be im- 
possible, were it not for the danger of loss. 
It agrees with Dr. Rexford's eloquent plea: "A 
diadem made of the celestial jewels by the com- 
bined skill of all the angels in heaven could 
not compare with that crown which the human 
being himself shall create by his own heroic 
and persistent determination to wrest victory 
from defeat, success from failure — the deter- 
mination to pluck the truth out of its myste- 
rious disguises and at last to think God's 
thoughts after Him." But after all has been 
said, the problem remains. It is night in 
Gethsemane. 

Christ does not argue. He reveals. What 
is his message? Let us see! His whole life 
was a tragedy. Misunderstood, deserted, 
scourged, crucified — such was his lot ! No won- 
der, he looked to his Father in heaven and 
prayed, that "if possible," the cup might pass 
from him. What was the result of his petition? 
Was it not answered at all? Surely nc* '" *^~ 
original sense. He had to face the cro 
had to drink of sorrow's cup. But in 
infinitely deeper, his prayer vras grant 
had learned to understand the mystery 
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forth He knows that God does not merely send 
the cross, but bears it himself. God does not 
lead his child to Calvary, but goes there Him- 
self. God does not arbitrarily cause pain, but 
suffers Himself. This is the meaning of the 
Master's words: "Whosoever seeth me, seeth 
the Father." To picture God as an elephant 
walking on ants is utterly incompatible with in- 
telligent Christianity. Not only "the whole 
creation," nay the Creator Himself, "groaneth 
and waiteth for the manifestation of the Son 
of God." Where there is love and sin and free 
will, there surely is also the suffering of a love 
rejected. Man can defy his Maker. He can 
resist the truth. He can shut out the light. He 
can prefer hell. This is his privilege, his fatal 
birthright. And as long as that is the case, 
Calvary is a necessity. Christ will be nailed 
to the cross. God is being scourged. The dis- 
cord remains. To illustrate this truth; to 
draw this picture, infinitely tender in its tragic 
immensity; to reveal the ultimate results of 
sin and also the suffering love of God, and, by 
expressing it, to appeal to the noblest instincts 
of the human heart, the Master freely chose 
the path of thorns. Henceforth the most touch- 
ing truth of human life — a, mother-heart bleed- 
ing for the erring child — ^has found its historic 
symbol in the cross of Golgotha where God 
pours out his very life to raise us unto Himself ! 
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I am fully aware of the magnitude of this 
belief. It passes all understanding. Reason 
and philosophy could never have discovered it. 
Science does not go that far. If it is a truth, it 
is a truth that must pass through the channels 
of revelation. We may accept or reject it. But 
to argue the matter lies beyond the province 
of finite minds. When it comes to the myste- 
ries of the Eternal, God still says to Job: 
"Where wast thou, when I laid the foundations 
of the earth?" We do not presume to dissect 
the nature of the Infinite. However, as we 
may reason from the silver of dawn to the 
gold of the sunrise, so the truth of love's suf- 
fering can be traced in all the phenomena of 
life. Nature shows more than a struggle for 
existence. It reveals also the struggle for 
others. We see the mother-bird abandoning the 
freedom of flight to develop the life of the egg. 
We see liberty bought at the price of the 
hero's death. We see Livingstone leaving civ- 
ilization to carry light to black brothers whom 
he has never seen. We see Eva Booth endur- 
ing insult and shame to lift the fallen in the 
slums. We see the mother dying for her babe. 
We see John Husa in the 
light to the conscience. It 
but throuh a glass darkly 
we catch has in it the pr* 
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vision. When we gaze upon the cross of Christ 
and then remember his words, that whosoever 
seeth Him, seeth the Father, then we behold 
"face to face" the overwhelming truth, that 
God's great, suffering heart is beneath all the 
strange phenomena of nature, and that all 
apparent puzzles are but the first scene of the 
first act of the great drama — ^tragedy, if you 
will — ^which can not be completed until the dis- 
cord between man and his Maker has been re- 
moved and "God will be all in all." 

There are some things we have learned to 
understand. We know that, if Christ's prayer 
had been answered in the original sense, the 
world would have remained in utter darkness. 
From Calvary has come light and life and love. 
We know that from the tomb of martjnrdom 
have sprung the lilies of progress. The story 
is told that a mother whose child was critically 
ill, interfered as a minister prayed, "Thy will 
be done." In no case would she consent to lose 
her child. "Not His will, my will," she insisted. 
To the amazement of all, the child was cured. 
It grew up, became a criminal and died on 
the gallows. 1 cannot vouch for the truth of 
the story. But it illustrates a fine point. What- 
ever happens, happens for a supreme reason. 
All's law, yet all's love. Only He who knows 
the beginning and the ending of all the facts 
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of history, only He who can measure cause and 
effect, only God can judge as to what ia best. 
I referred to the untimely death of Deademona, 
to the tragedy of Cordelia. I spoke of Faust's 
Margaret. But if even human eyes can detect 
some light in the gloom and see how Desde- 
mona's "spirit has conquered the malignant 
spirit of lago," and how "Othello enters into 
a great calm as he pronounces judgment 
against himself and falls where his lips can 
give his wronged wife the last kiss of union" 
— I say, if human eyes can detect a flickering 
light, will not God see the fullness thereof? 
If Goethe can transform Margaret's suffering 
into a ladder to heaven, cannot the Eternal 
make use of earth's sorrows for the triumphs 
of the future? In this sense, Jesus queries: 
"0 fools and slow of heart; ought not Christ 
to have suffered to enter into his glory?" In 
this sense Browning rejoices: "All's law, yet 
all's love." 

Christianity offers the Gospel of consolation. 
The pagan stood trembling under the reckless 
bolts of Jove. The Hebrews failed to grasp 
the contradictions of earth. The philosopher 
despaired. The scientist became agnosti'^- 1^11*- 
when Christ proved in his own incomi 
life the suffering love of the Father, tl 
learned to comprehend that pain is not i 
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ment and not always discipline. We discovered 
that God Himself shared in it, that it is a part 
of that divine purpose which through periods 
of endless patience and infinite mercy is trying 
to make the human heart throb in harmony 
with the Eternal. Shakespeare in an Italian 
night scene, calls attention to the glories of 
the star-lit sky : 

**The smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. ' ' 

adding significantly : 

* *Such harmony was in immortal souls, 
But since this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close them in, we cannot hear it.** 

To remove the discord, to bring the heart 
in tune with the Father, to convert man, the 
rebel, into a grateful child — ^this is Christ's 
mission. It was impossible that the cup should 
pass from him. Because he died, we live ! 

I once thought that Wagner's famous lines, 
"Salvation to the Savior," were sacrilegious. 
I think so no longer. Is there greater sorrow 
than a love that finds no response? Over- 
whelmed by the mystery of infinite affection, 
let us give heart-throb for heart-throb! Close 
the soul's windows against darkness; open it 
toward the light! Thus we shall find rest unto 
our souls and bring salvation to the Savior! 



XI. 

THE MAN AND HIS SHADOW. 
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THE MAN AND HIS SHADOW. 

"And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple and 
departed and hanged himself." — Matthew 27:5. 

|NE of the weird atones of Ger- 
many deals with a man who 
sold his shadow. Surely the 
plot is original ! We are struck 
with amazement when we are 
told of the devil rolling up the 
shadow like a scroll and paying for it with 
magical coin. 

But if it is absurd to assume that any man 
might get rid of his physical shadow, it is a 
fact at once solemn and mysterious, that no 
one can escape from his spiritual shadow: 



This is the striking truth in the history of 
Judas Iscariot. What powerful contrasts in the 
career of this traitor ! On the one hand infin- 
itely glorified by the statement that he was 
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"one of the twelve ;" on the other hopelessly ban- 
ished by his Master's verdict : "Woe unto that 
man!" The sunrise of his life made luminous 
by the golden promises of the Christ; its sun- 
set ominous amid blood-stained clouds of crime ! 
So near is grandeur to the dust. Incapable of 
standing without dizziness on the height of 
opportunity, his soul hurls itself into blackest 
night. What an illustration for the biblical 
warning, "Let him that standeth take heed, lest 
he fall!" 

A modem writer considered it a supreme 
privilege, to have seen "Goethe in his youth." 
But a thousand times more blessed he who was 
a constant companion of the lowly Christ! 
Judas was permitted to listen to the sermon 
on the Mount. His heart was thrilled with that 
divine message, which like a silver stream has 
meandered through the desert of human his- 
tory and made the wilderness blossom like the 
rose. He was a witness to the most marvel- 
ous events ever recorded. He saw the "weary 
and heavy laden" which thronged about the 
Christ and left Him with faces illuminated and 
with hearts of good cheer. He stood near when 
the Master took the little ones in his arms and 
blessed them. He heard the words which 
calmed the storm, pardoned the fallen, 
aroused the dead and consoled the sorrowing. 
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How many a noble-minded man, how many a 
pure-hearted woman would have given half of 
their lives for one day in the companionship of 
the Christ. But Judas spent weeks and months 
and years in constant association with Him 
who among the world's best and greatest stands 
out like the sun amid the stars. Surely a life 
of incomparable privileges and blessings! 

But to meet Christ is not merely a pleasure. 
It is a crisis. When the ancients pictured Her- 
cules standing at the parting of the road, they 
foreshadowed the struggle of every soul con- 
fronting the Nazarene. To meet Jesus means 
to accept or reject. He is a stepping stone or 
a stumbling block. He came "for the rising 
and falling of many in Israel." No one can 
leave Him in a spirit of indifference. The first 
question of the Master is: "Which way?" His 
first commandment: "Fight the good fight." 
Shakespeare makes Queen Gertrude say to her 
son: "0 Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in 
twain." How truly this is the experience of a 
soul meeting the Christ! He raises the torch 
over our heart. He reveals the discords within 
us. He makes it clear to us that there are two 
powers within us, one lifting us up and the 
other pulling us down. When he pleads with 
us to follow Him, he bids us to "throw away 
the worser part and live the purer with the 
other half." 
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One can expect little from the cannibals who 
have dwelled in unbroken darkness. One can 
hardly condemn the thousands who in the midst 
of our so-called Christian civilization have re- 
mained strangers to the divine Redeemer. But 
we who have known the Christ since the days 
of childhood, who have felt his strong arm in 
the tumult of temptations, have witnessed his 
healing words, when our hearts were wound- 
ed, and his lofty teaching when life's problems 
perplexed us, we must surely share in the re- 
sponsibility as well as in the privilege. We are 
judged by the brightness of the light which fell 
on our path. And this is exactly the terrible 
aspect of Judas' fate. He had had every ad- 
vantage. He had been the recipient of the 
choicest blessings. To him cannot apply the 
prayer of infinite mercy, "Father, forgive, 
for they know not what they do." He was a 
child of the light, deliberately choosing dark- 
ness. "Woe unto that man!" 

What caused his downfall? Surely not the 
thirty pieces of silver. How much more he 
could have accumulated if he had continued as 
treasurer in his Master's service, which offered 
manifold opportunities for embezzlement! I 
am convinced that in a measure Judas was 
sincere when he became a disciple. He admired 
Christ. If that were not so, would Jesus have 
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chosen him? But the Shylock-nature refused 
to be converted. He wished to be a disciple and 
yet remain what he was. He loved himself 
better than his Master. Finding himself placed 
between covetousness on the one hand and 
righteousness on the other, he found the situa- 
tion uncomfortable, aggravating and finally 
terrifying. Before he met Christ, he had felt 
little compunction about his greed. So many 
fashionable and powerful men pursued the 
same game, why should not he? But with 
Christ came a crisis in his life. Conscience 
awoke. It warned him. It punished him. It 
refused to be silent. I imagine that when 
Christ proclaimed, "Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon," Judas blushed in the very depth 
of his soul. It seemed to him that the Master 
singled him out, when he preached about Laza- 
rus and Dives, when he spoke of the rich 
farmer who thought of building bigger barns, 
while God suddenly roused him with the trum- 
pet-blast of the judgment day: "Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be taken from thee." 
The situation at last became unbearable. His 
soul was in a veritable hell. It was torn asun- 
der. There seemed to be but one relief : "Get 
Christ out of the way. Remove the cause of 
the discord. Deliver Him to the police. Be 
at ease once more." 
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For such a vile action he discovered no 
doubt, very plausible reasons. How often is 
the wish the father of the thought! As soon 
as Judas found it profitable to betray his Mas- 
ter, logic supplied the necessary arguments. 

"Did not scribes and Pharisees call Christ 
a blasphemer? Did not the Jewish authorities 
consider Him a dangerous character? Were 
not the leading thinkers against Him? Surely 
there was something wrong with this self- 
styled Messiah. He, no doubt, was really an 
imposter. Aye, it seemed clearly an act of 
patriotism to betray such a man; to deliver 
Him to those who would justly punish Him." 
With such arguments he pacified his rebellious 
conscience. Over this crime of crimes he pulled 
the veil of duty. 

This is the psychology of infidelity. There 
are perhaps honest skeptics who have failed 
to recognize the glory of the Gospel. But there 
are also thousands who deny Christ, because 
they find it inconvenient and annoying to 
pledge allegiance to Him. To accept Him they 
must give up greed and graft. To follow Him 
they must break their lower self. To acknowl- 
edge Him, they must kill their base desires. 
They must fight against sensuality. They must 
war against sin. This does not fit into their 
program. They would rather remain what 
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they are. Thus tiiey try to make themselves 
believe that Christianity is a mere myth, that 
there is nothing sublime in its teaching and 
that its ideals are based on folly. How conve- 
nient, on the other hand, to accept the gospel 
of unbelief, which does not interfere with the 
evil nature! Has not Voltaire proven that re- 
ligion is superstition? Has not Haeckel dem- 
onstrated that there is no God? Has not Hux- 
ley questioned the very existence of the soul? 
In this spirit, thousands reject the Christ and, 
like Judas, would be willing to betray Him for 
even less than thirty pieces of silver. Is our 
infidelity the result of honest research or is 
it bom of a desire to remain in the rut of cor- 
ruption and have our slumber undisturbed? 

The case of Judas is clear. He became an 
infidel because he was looking for the easiest 
way. But he was not frank with himself. He 
dodged the facts. Fancying himself a true 
patriot, he approached the Master with a sham 
salutation. Then Christ tears the mask from 
his eyes and reveals the depth of the crime: 
"Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss!" 

What an awakening for the fallen disciple! 
The pleasant delusion by which he had pic- 
tured himself as a 1; 
character, suddenly 
mare in which he 
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light. He has betrayed "innocent blood ;" aye, 
he has caused the arrest of the Messiah! His 
vision is changed. What Paul hoped for when 
he spoke of the day when he would see no 
longer through a glass darkly, but face to face, 
is fulfilled for Judas. But in this case the 
vision is not elevating and lofty. It is big with 
terrors, too deep even for the imagination. It 
is a veritable foretaste of hell. With the words, 
"My friend, why art thou come?" his Master 
unchained the spirits of remorse. From the 
tombs of the past his sins arise like threaten- 
ing shadows and pursue their cringing victim. 
Suddenly it occurs to Judas that with Christ 
he has lost his best and only friend. In vain 
he appeals to the scribes and Pharisees. Now 
that Jesus is arrested, they have no use for 
the traitor: "See thou to that." Even more 
crushing than his isolation is the recollection 
of his Master's love which even at the moment 
of his heinous crime had addressed him "my 
friend." This opens once more the vision of 
his splendid opportunity, now lost. He thinks 
of his better moments, of his first meeting with 
Christ, of the many lofty words, the inspiring 
companionship with the lowly Nazarene. All 
of it gone and gone forever ! What if he should 
return to his Master at this very moment and 
receive forgiveness? This thought, like a lone 
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star amid tiie clouds, upholds him for a second. 
But the hand of hell is tightening ita grip. He 
cannot tear himself loose. He had not heeded 
the last warning oifered at the Lord's supper, 
when his Great Friend made a final appeal and 
answered the bold question, "Is it I?" with 
the clear declaration: "Thou sayest" With 
Macbeth he might exclaim : 

"lam in blood 
Steeped in so far that, shonld I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er." 

Judas is alone. Horrible isolation ! No word 
of comfort, no ray of light, no hand of sym- 
pathy. Utterly alone! A pebble borne along 
on a torrent of misery ! And yet he is not alone. 
He is haunted by his shadow. Wherever he 
goes, he is followed by that weird companion. 
However silent his solitude, he hears a strange 
voice. Louder than reason sounds the verdict 
within him: 

"My conscience has a thousand different tongues 
And every tongue brings in a different tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain." 

Who explains the sfc 
shadow ? Shakespeare 
and again only to lead 
In vain Macbeth excl; 
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shadow! Unreal mockery, hence!" The order 
is little heeded. The shadow remains. It be- 
comes a giant. It takes the murderer and 
throws him into frightful death. Says Ratcliff : 

**Nay, my good lord, be not afraid of shadows." 

But listen to the answer : 

'*By the Apostle Paul, shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 
Than can the substance of ten thousand soldiers ! ' ' 

What is this inner voice, this tribunal of 
supreme authority, this mystery, called con- 
science. If it is something that has been 
trained into us, why can it not be trained out 
of us? Alas, it is like a shadow one and in- 
separable with our very selves! Judas was 
free. He had money. Christ had been pushed 
aside. The world condemned him not. Here, 
then, seemed to be a big chance to be happy. 
But in spite of it, he is driven as by the whips 
of the furies to darker and darker thoughts. 
And while he trembles near the edge of the 
precipice, listening to the far-off "Crucify" of 
the mob, he has a mad dream of oblivion. Ah, 
to get rid of the shadow ! A struggle of a few 
moments, and then to be at rest forever ! Why 
not? To sleep, forget, to be no longer tor- 
mented, to be relieved of life's fitful fever, why 
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not? Mephiato shows him the rope. That solves 
the problem. That is the balm of Gilead. That 
is the rock of salvation. Such thoughts precede 
the finale of the biblical tragedy, "and he went 
and hanged himself." 

But how can we solve life's mysteries by 
fleeing from them? How can the ostrich 
escape danger by sticking its head into the 
sand? How can suicide, which is the denial of 
all duties, be the fulfillment of any? The case 
is altogether too complicated for ao simple a 
solution. In this sense, Shakespeare queries, 
"Who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, when he himself might his quietus 
make?" The Bible casts upon the problem a 
strong and striking flash of light. Judas, it 
says, "went to his own place." Does this 
mean heaven? Does it mean hell? Does it 
mean reincarnation? Does it mean annihila- 
tion? "His own place," how that recalls the 
words of Paul : "What a man soweth that shall 
he also reap !" 

The thought of eternity must give us pause. 
On earth we live in illusions. The world re- 
quires continued grimaces. But after our 
death we face reali 
ourselves as we are. 
our friends and ioes 
and honest. On tht 
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brute, may consider himself a god. But in 
the Great Beyond we "shall know, even as we 
are known." In a land of appearances Judas 
may wear a mask until he seems righteous, even 
in his own eyes ; but how terrible the ultimate 
awakening ! I have often noticed that the best 
men had the strongest sense of their unworth- 
iness. Only the shallow-minded think them- 
selves good enough. But how will it be when 
God throws upon every soul the searchlight of 
truth and the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed. "In the depth of every soul,'* says 
Hawthorne, "there is a tomb and a dungeon, 
though the lights, the music, and revelry above 
may cause us to forget their existence." Every 
man is followed by the shadow of sin, al- 
though we may blind ourselves toward this 
fact. Certain it is that we cannot play "hide 
and seek" with the Almighty. 

Who will deliver us from the shadow? I 
answer : "The Christ." My brother, place your- 
self directly under the sun, and the shadow 
is gone. Just so the Christian is purified in 
the glory of the Gospel. He who is illumined 
by the sun of righteousness will find that the 
shadow is gone! So God loved the world that 
he gave his only Son that all that believe in 
him should not perish but have everlasting 
life! 
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THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 



THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 

"Ye being grounded and rooted in love, may be able to 
comprehend what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height; and to know the love of Christ. "—£■/>«. III., 11:19. 

MEASON failed to discover the 

w heart of God. It surely tried. 

% It gave us systems and theo- 

tf ries, arguments and conclu- 

\ sions, but the riddle of the 

S universe would not give way. 

Philosophy despaired. Our religion ia not the 

result of reasoning. It is a revelation. Christ 

declared that God was love. Not only that. 

He proved his faith in a stainless life, which 

rose like a star 'mid the clouds of Calvary. His 

career was at once creed and deed, sermon and 

application. 

But just because this gospel was glorious, 
people began to doubt. Do we not live in a 
vale of sorrows? Are not pain and  
present? Can Gkid be good and pern 
cords of earth? 
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As we review the realm of nature, we look 
in vain for a kindly Providence. Appearances 
seem to prove the atheist's creed: "Nature 
neither weeps nor rejoices. She produces man 
without purpose, and obliterates him without 
regret. She knows no distinction between the 
beneficial and the hurtful. Poison and nutri- 
tion, pain and joy, life and death, smiles and 
tears are alike to her. She is neither merci- 
ful nor cruel. She cannot be flattered by wor- 
ship nor melted by tears. She does not know 
even the attitude of prayer. She appreciates 
no difference between poison in the fangs of 
snakes and mercy in the hearts of men." While 
this statement was penned nineteen centuries 
after Christ, it is after all merely an eloquent 
repetition of the Master's declaration that "the 
rain falls on the just and on the unjust." 

How can this puzzling fact be brought into 
harmony with the Christian's creed that God 
is good? It is generally admitted that the 
universe reflects the Creator. The heavens 
proclaim the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. But, if nature proves 
the indifference of the Eternal, how can the 
Gospel prove his love? 

It would be rational to assume that human 
eyes do not look deep enough. How can our 
limited senses arrive at final conclusions? To 
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the barbarian a poem of Homer is a tale told 
by an idiot. Still we insist that his view does 
not make it so. To us, nature may appear like 
a blind machine. But what appears and what 
is may be two things. A great agnostic used 
to say that if he would be God, he would "make 
good health catching, instead of disease." How- 
ever, we find upon closer observation that good 
health is catching. Is not kindness contagious ? 
Does not a smile cheer us? Will not love in- 
spire us ? Is not the very hand-grasp of health 
invigorating? Shakespeare at least believed 
this when he said: 

**How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. ' ' 

The law of contagion works both ways. God 
had a reason for creating it. How skeptics 
used to rail against the law of heredity! It 
seemed to prove the cruelty of God. But here 
is a different view of the case : "Ask the man 
who grows oranges in California if heredity is 
a terrible fact; ask the man who breeds Hol- 
stein cattle, whether he would, if he could, an- 
nihilate transmission of qualities. No, a thou- 
sand times no! Heredity is his main reliance. 
It is also the hope of the human race." 

I am inclined to think that the 
faith in its dull moments and that 
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vision returns with more normal conditions. In 
this belief I am sustained by one of the great 
scientists of the age, Mr. Tyndall. This skep- 
tical thinker has left us a frank confession. He 
says: "I have noticed during years of self- 
observation that it is not in hours of clearness 
and vigor that atheism commends itself to my 
mind; that in the hours of stronger and 
healthier thought it ever dissolves and disap- 
pears, as offering no solution of the mystery in 
which we dwell and of which we form part.*' 

Those that desire to find traces of God in 
nature should at least do one thing ; they should 
look at nature in all its phases. Is not man, 
too, a part of nature? Is not his head and 
heart the very culmination of all creative 
processes? "Only through man,*' says Inger- 
soU, "does nature take cognizance of "the good, 
the true and the beautiful." Have we no right, 
then, to argue from the "good, the true and the 
beautiful" in the creature to "the good, the 
true and the beautiful" in the Creator? If God 
made these qualities, will He not have them 
Himself? I assert that the complete study of 
nature, a research of all her forces, including 
the mind of man, will argue with the psalm- 
ist: "He that made the eye, can He not see? 
He that made the ear, can He not hear?" Paul 
goes even further. He does not merely refer 
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to the wonders of ear and eye. He dwells on 
the mystery of the heart. He finds the forest 
explained by a leaf. He argues from a spark 
to the nature of the sun. This is no folly. 
It is science. The nature of the ocean is made 
clear by a single drop of water. The heart of 
man throws light on the heart of his Maker; 
"Ye, being grounded and rooted in love, may 
be able to comprehend what is the length and 
the breadth, the height and the depth" of the 
love of Gk)d! 

It is reasonable to believe that greater than 
the glories of the Sistine Madonna is the brain 
of Raphael which turned a piece of canvas into 
a dream of inimitable beauty! It is certain 
that superior to the incomparable melodies of 
"La Traviata" is the soul of Verdi whose 
genius could transform a number of notes into 
immortal song! It is self-evident that more 
wonderful than the grandeur of "Hamlet" is 
the imagination of a Shakespeare who gave 
"to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name!" Likewise it should be clear that He 
who made the ear, can hear; that He who 
made the eye, can see. But it is not enough to 
thus prove the intelligence of the Creator. 
Christ does not stop here, 
truth that God is not mer 
heart of the universe. "I 
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know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good gifts to them that ask 
him!" If man has affection in his heart, will 
he who created affection be a cold-blooded 
Moloch? If we discover discords on earth we 
would harmonize if we could ; will God permit 
injustice to triumph and virtue to pass with- 
out recognition ? From one of our great orators 
has come this tribute to the flowers of the 
heart : "Love is the morning and evening star. 
It shines upon the child; it sheds its radiance 
upon the peaceful tomb. Love is the mother 
of beauty, the mother of melody, for music is 
its voice. Love is the builder of every hope, 
the kindler of every fire on every hearth. Love 
is the enchanter, the magician that changes 
worthless things to joy, and makes right royal 
kings and queens out of common clay. Love is 
the perfume of that wondrous flower, the 
heart. Without that divine passion, without 
that divine sway, we are less than beasts, and 
with it, earth is heaven." Beautiful words, we 
confess, and thoughts wonderfully true! We 
agree that love has a central place in the 
affairs of the world, that it is the sun 'round 
which like stars all other passions must com- 
plete their circles. Is it not reasonable, then, 
to assume that if the creature appreciates to 
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the fullest this heavenly grace, the Creator is 
ignorant of it, incapable of feeling its all-pow- 
erful thrill? Is it thinkable that man is more 
than his Maker? Is the Moonlight Sonata 
more soulful than Beethoven? Is the Sermon 
on the Mount greater than Christ? Is human 
love sublimer than the heart of the Eternal? 
He that made the eye, can He not see? He 
that made the ear, can He not hear? He who 
placed mercy in our heart, will He not be mer- 
ciful? This is Paul's striking argument when 
he says : "Ye then being grounded and rooted 
in love, may be able to comprehend what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; 
and to know the love of Christ." 

Since time immemorial people have pursued 
two diverging paths to arrive at the soul of 
things. Some have taken the phenomena of 
the outward world and, by means of observa- 
tion, intensified by the uses of telescope and 
microscope, tried to enter into the innermost 
secrets of nature. The remains have been 
partly beneficial, Man has learned to apply 
the laws of God to his material needs, and 
through a forest of obstacles mapped out a 
trail to progress. But the riddle of the uni- 
verse has remained u] 
that "the beginning o 
mystery to us." Goe 
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the same truth. Our leading scientists have 
accepted agnosticism. And well may we ques- 
tion with the greatest of modern philosophers : 
"Are things what they appear to be?" Or we 
may assert with Tennyson that "the eye of 
man cannot see," and query: "If we could see 
the vision, were it not He?" 

This has caused man to look into his own 
mind and heart for a solution of the unsolved 
problem. He has rightly reasoned that man, 
too, being a part, aye the most perfect part of 
nature, must be included in the search for 
truth. In the recesses of his mind he has 
found fragments of intelligence scattered there 
by a Supreme Wisdom. In the depths of his 
soul he has discovered pearls of love and beauty 
and truth, which must be, in a measure, the re- 
flection of a Perfect Source, superior to its 
adumbration in the world. Knowledge is 
within us. Ascend from your imperfect 
reasoning to the reasoning of your Maker. Rise 
from the imperfect affection within you to the 
infinite mercy above you. "Ye being grounded 
and rooted in love, may be able to comprehend 
what is the length and the breadth and the 
height and the depth of the love of God." 

Paul holds that true knowledge has a spirit- 
ual basis. It is not merely a child of the brain. 
It is not monopolized by Professors of astron- 
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omy, geology or biology. It is placed within 
the reach of all, like the air, the sunshine, the 
blue sky. The plainest peasant of Russia, a 
publican like Matthew, a fisherman like Peter, 
a miner's son like Luther, may have an insight 
into the heart of things which far surpasses the 
speculation of philosophy and the observation 
of science. Christ insisted that the secrets of 
heaven were kept from "the wise and pru- 
dent." Genius is the privilege of the few. 
Truth is the gift of God to all. Wherever you 
will find a soul which is open toward the light 
like a flower toward the sunbeam, wherever 
sincerity reigns supreme and virtue is truly 
revered; wherever men are longing for God 
as the hart panting after the water-brooks; 
wherever the mind rises above the incongrui- 
ties of this sad world and would help with all 
his might to carry the burdens of our strug- 
gling race; wherever the hand of aspiration 
is reaching out for a nobler, purer and diviner 
life than is presented in the realm of brute 
force and selfishness; aye, among all races 
and in all climes, under the Southern Cross or 
under the Northern Lights, you will find those 
chosen spirits who, being true to the inner 
voice, have learned to ri 
ter impulses to Him fr 
flow, "Ye being groun( 
may be able to compreh 
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Moral truth follows spiritual experience. It 
is clear that a man, capable only of loving 
himself, whose sordid interests have never 
risen above the brutish instinct, raising him- 
self by crushing others — ^I say, it is clear that 
such a man will sneer at the mere suggestion 
of a loving God. There is nothing in his per- 
sonal experience which has made the idea of 
self-sacrifice possible to him. The river of 
his thoughts passing continually through the 
muddy channels of egotism, will flood the 
white flowers of purity with the murky waters 
of cynicism. As a man thinketh in his heart 
so he is. Different is the viewpoint of Jona- 
than. He who was capable of abandoning his 
own interests to aid the career of David, his 
friend ; he who would not hesitate to lay down 
his life on the altar of self-sacrificing friend- 
ship, can without difficulty imagine a God 
whose very being is mercy, and whose very 
heart-throb is love. Aye, through the winding 
path of the marriage relation, the soul may 
ascend from earthly affection to the love divine, 
all love excelling. In its first stages of matri- 
mony, the physical may predominate. Passions 
sway the heart and the purer qualities of love 
are obscured by moments of wild desire. But 
gradually carnal emotions recede. The mind 
emerges like a star from the cloud. TannhsBu- 
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ser leaves the Venusberg and returns to his 
purer affections for Elizabeth. And not only 
that. At last the intellectual and mental rela- 
tions reach the highest stage — spirituality. 
In this light we can understand how Goethe 
makes his Faust pass from carnal contact with 
Margaret to an intellectual association with 
Helen of Troy and, last of all, unites his soul 
to Mary, the mother of the Christ — ^Mary, who 
of all women that ever lived expressed the 
length and the breadth and the height and the 
depth of noblest self-sacrifice. Before Goethe, 
Dante emphasized the same truth, when he 
shows his own gradual rise from a temporary 
passion for Beatrice to an adoration for her 
who, entirely transfigured, calls him to a higher 
world. What, then, are we to think, says 
Horace Bushnell, but that God will sometime 
bring us out of the lower love into the higher, 
that as the age of passion yields to the age of 
reason, so the crude love of instinct will give 
place to the loftier, finer, more impelling love 
of God ? The noblest emblem of infinite mercy 
is portrayed in the career of a Paul, who gave 
his life to the cause of humanity, mounting the 
scaffold that men whom he had never seen or 
with whom he had no relation whatever, might 
over his dead body ascend to God! The same 
was true of Luther, who braved the dangers 
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of the stake, that truth might survive! We 
might also speak of Lincoln, whose heart-blood 
was shed for the hapless race of his black 
brothers. Men of this type do not hesitate to 
believe in the love of God. Their own expe- 
rience makes such a tender emotion not only 
possible, but real. The world without is col- 
ored by the world within. No mother who ever 
waited for the return of her wandering boy, 
will disbelieve when told that even so the 
Father in heaven looks for the home-coming of 
the prodigal son. If ye then being evil know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Father in heaven give 
good things to them that ask Him! 

Man has pictured a world of untroubled har- 
mony. Plato writes with an inspired pen when 
he dwells on the music of the spheres. Dante 
rises to the very height of human speech and 
reaches the acme of mortal thought when he 
describes the splendor of the heavenly abode. 
Milton's imagination soars to the dazzling view 
of Paradise. All of us have luminous hours 
when we dream of the "Holy City" where there 
will be no more sorrow nor death nor cr5ring 
for the former things have passed away. Our 
mind is capable of creating a land of supreme 
bliss. May we not argue that, if even mortal 
man can imagine it, God surely will rise beyond 
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the present discords? Has He not implanted 
this splendid vision into our head and heart, 
and will not He who implanted it be capable of 
transforming the dream into reality, turn death 
into immortality and sorrow into joy? 

"Ye can read old Nature's book that's writ in rock 

an' stones, 
Ye can see her throbbing vitals and her mighty 

rack o' bones; 
But the soul o' her— the livin' God, a little child 

may know, 
No lens, or rule o' cipherin' can ever hope to show. 

"There's a part o' God's creation very handy t' yer 

All the truth o' life is in it, an' remember, Bill, 

'tis yon t 
An' after all yer science ye must look up in yer 

An' learn its own astronomy, the star o' peace to 
find!" 

The modem poet echoes the thoughts of St. 
Paul. The kingdom of truth ia within us. Ye, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be able 
to comprehend what is the height and the 
depth, the length and the breadth of the love 
of God! 
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"And as He reasoned of righteousness, temperance and 
jndgment to come, Felix trembled." — Acts 24:25. 

IJAUL is the peerless preacher. 
From him all pulpits draw 
l| inspiration. His sermon on 
Mars hill in which he sums up, 
in a few bold statements, the 
iO philosophy of Greece, and then 
turns its streams of thought into the channel 
of Christianity, is a record incomparable in 
the history of homiletics. My text reveals the 
source of his success. It shows theme, method 
and result of his message. Those who behold 
the sun are also being warmed. While we 
tarry with the tanner of Tarsus, we partake 
of the fire of his soul. 

Demosthenes has told us that every speech 
should begin with an incontrovertible proposi- 
tion. We have no time to dive into all the seas 
of truth. We cannot expect to fit a variety of 
thinkers into the same-sized bed of Procrustes. 
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Men differ on almost every question. Therefore, 
instead of wasting effort by argamg about 
issues, concerning which there may be diverg- 
ing views, we must start with the alphabet. 
Paul realizes this, when he faces Felix. Be- 
tween the preacher and the wily politician 
there may be a whole continent of creeds and 
deeds, but there is also one strong link that 
unites them ; both are created in the image of 
God. This fact furnishes a foundation. Con- 
science is common property. "A man does 
unquestionably know when he means to be 
mean, and he inevitably feels mean when he 
knows that he means to be mean.'* No matter 
where sin came from. Whether it is the rem- 
nant of animalism impeding spiritual freedom, 
or the consequence of Adam's fall, the fact 
remains that sin is here. This all must admit. 
There is no chance for quibbling. The propo- 
sition being incontrovertible, what are you go- 
ing to do about it? We are facing a condition, 
not a theory; what is your attitude? Know- 
ing that his audience cannot dodge the issue 
by current sophistries, the great preacher rea- 
sons of the conquest of sin — of righteousness. 
Temperance, too, can speak for itself. Not 
even the libertine can see anything commend- 
able in the drunkard, whose eyes have lost the 
lustre of humanity, whose brain has become 
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a sewer, and whose reason has relapsed into 
the instincts of the brute. Tacitus tells us that 
the vilest cjmics as well as the more respectable 
citizens, beheld with disgust the excesses of 
Nero, his public debaucheries, his unbridled 
licentiousness. Intemperance, whether it ap* 
pears in the miser's garb of Shylock or in the 
murderous egotism of Richard the Third; 
whether it expels a parent with the daughters 
of Lear, or stabs a husband with the mother 
of Hamlet; whether it slays a rival with King 
David or with old Abram drives Hagar into 
the wilderness — intemperance is always repul- 
sive to our highest instincts. No one will dare 
deny this fact. Even Voltaire with all his 
negations, must here take the affirmative. Ex- 
cluding every possibility of logical dissent, 
Paul makes temperance his second point. 

"Judgment to come" is perhaps less gener- 
ally accepted. It has been argued that death 
might be the end of life. Is it not thinkable 
that this fitful fever will terminate in rest? 
The troubled soul would feign become uncon- 
scious dust. Solomon reached this conclusion; 
so did Lucretius; so did Maupassant. In all 
times we hear voices proclaiming the gospel of 
annihilation. But one fact cannot be denied. 
Men may argue as to whether or not there 
will be a judgment after death, but one thing 
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they know : there is a tribunal within us. Ask 
Judas Iscariot, ask Lady Macbeth, ask the mur- 
derer who gives himself up to the authorities. 
Long before Moses brought from Mount Sinai 
the commandments of God, we found it written 
in the heart of humanity: "Thou shalt not!" 
This fact caused Immanuel Kant to state that 
"the moral law within" him, was one of two 
things that filled his "spirit with ever increas- 
ing wonder and awe." Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
tells us of a conversation with George Eliot in 
which the famous authoress asserted that God 
was "inconceivable," immortality "unbelieva- 
ble," but duty "peremptory and absolute." No 
matter what will happen after the curtain 
drops, who will deny that on the present stage 
conscience, the judgment-seat of God, is one 
of the sternest factors clamoring for recog- 
nition? 

Presenting this trinity of truths, Paul does 
not have to shout like ten bulls of Basan to 
impress his hearers. . He does not confine him- 
self to threats and promises. He does not by 
flattery try to "tickle the ear of the ground- 
ling," nor does he aim by rolling of eyes and 
theatrical posture to create an artificial air of 
solemnity. The record is very clear on this 
point: "He reasoned." Evidently the preacher 
was convinced that his faith was fundament- 
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ally rational, that it could be backed by argu- 
ment and fact, that it would appeal to candid 
minds, that it would commend itself to all 
seekers after truth. In his sermon at Athens 
we have a splendid example of his method of 
reasoning. There he builds thought, not by 
tearing other structures down, but by using 
the ruins of the past as a scaffolding for the 
edifice of the future: "Whom you ignorantly 
worship. Him I declare unto you." And while 
our text does not give any details of the ser- 
mon preached to Felix and Drusilla, we can 
readily infer the method which he employed 
to carry his point. 

Would he not refer to the history of the 
past? Would he not show by tangible illus- 
tration how righteousness exalteth a nation 
and how vice is the forerunner of its decay? 
Would he not put into contrast Roman culture 
and Roman corruption, material riches and 
moral poverty, strength of armies and weak- 
ness of will? Would he not find ample evi- 
dence for such a contrast in the conditions 
with which both he and Felix were thoroughly 
familiar? Education is a fine thing. But it is 
no panacea for moral defects. Militarism is a 
power, but it cannot sustain Babylon, Nineveh, 
Greece or Rome, after conscience has been de- 
throned in the soul of man. The world's his- 
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tory is the world's judgment. Whatever else 
may be dark, one thing is certain: He who 
rules the affairs of men and nations, is on the 
side of righteousness. Paul "reasoned." 

And what did he say of temperance? The 
times of Paul and Felix furnished dramatic 
material for comparing pomp and simplicity, 
purity and vice. While the cultured pagans 
had broken with the poetic faith of ancient 
Greece, and either accepted the Epicurean 
principle: "Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we shall die," or defied the laws of life in 
the rebellious spirit of stoicism; while the 
Roman aristocracy drowned their ideals in the 
mire of incest and the unrestrained plebs rev- 
eled in vile Diana-cults ; while in the grottoes 
of the imperial gardens amorous and enervated 
Caesars listened to "the lascivious pleading of 
the lute" or worshiped at the shrine of ambling 
nymphs ; while pagan priests met with a smile 
of mutual contempt and Pharisees "with devo- 
tion's visage o'ersugared the devil himself" — 
it was then that the lowly Christ proclaimed 
from the hills of Galilee the gospel of a Fath- 
er's love. God is not as Heine tells us, "the 
great Aristophanes of heaven." He does not 
treat lightly and frivolously the affairs of men. 
It is a fact, however^ that there is a certain 
irony in Providence. Truth comes from little 
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Bethlehem, not from Rome; from the humble 
Jesus, not from Plato or Aristotle. Paul, no 
doubt, portrayed this striking contrast in 
thrilling language. But the modem Christian 
has, in a measure, stronger evidences than the 
contemporaries of Christ. We have followed 
the triumphal march of Christianity from its 
tiny beginning in Palestine to its present dom- 
ination of the civilized world. We have watched 
the acorn producing the mighty oak. We are 
witnesses to facts, while Paul could merely 
prophesy. And yet the two thousand years 
after Christ are but a repetition of the two 
thousand years before Christ. On every page 
of history God has sanctioned temperance and 
blessed it. On every page of history He has 
passed judgment on the feast of Belshazzar or 
on the debaucheries of the French court. 

And is it not rational to infer from the pres- 
ent what the future will be ? Is not the storm- 
lightning a prelude to the thunder which is sure 
to follow? Do not the cold blasts of autumn 
predict the coming of winter? "Aye, in that 
sleep of death, what dreams may come, must 
give us pause?" Fifteen centuries after Paul, 
Shakespeare found the thought strikingly ra- 
tional. Reason refuses to find the end-all in 
death. Though judgment is constantly being 
pronounced on earth, it is in no sense final. 
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Some crooked things will have to be straight- 
ened, some wrongs righted. Referring to the 
murderous action of Lady Macbeth and her 
husband, a speaker addressing the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago, made the following 
statement : "I take Lady Macbeth on my right 
arm and her husband on my left, and we three 
walk down here to the benches of the skeptics 
of our time who are not represented in this 
Parliament. What religion can wash Lady Mac- 
beth's red right hand? That is a question I 
propose to the four continents and all the isles 
of the sea!" 

Christianity is a reasonable religion. To the 
question, unanswered by science and philoso- 
phy, yet ever demanding solution before the 
tribunal of the brain, the question "Who made 
the world?" it answers, "God." It faces the 
problem of human life and says : "It is a school 
of the soul." It stands before the portals of 
death and reveals them to be an entrance to a 
vaster sphere. Wherever man is, there is mis- 
ery; wherever God is, there is mercy. Christ 
united earth with heaven ; he placed the trem- 
bling hand of humanity into the loving hand 
of God. To accept Him means life; to reject 
Him means death. Just as a branch must 
wither after it has been severed from the vine, 
so the soul shrivels, apart from the truth. God 
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will not hold us gniiltlesa, if we bury the talent 
and cripple our immortal selves. "As he rea- 
soned of righteousness, temperance and judg- 
ment to come, Felix trembled." 

To the Roman governor this sermon was an 
event. He had grown callous, cynical and cold 
in the atmosphere of his office. Ideals had long 
since vanished out of his soul. Men were bom 
to be slaves or tyrants. Might to him was 
right With Pilate he would scoffingly ask, 
"What is truth?" Wherever he looked, he saw 
corruption, bribery, graft. Virtue, whither 
had it flown ? Righteousness, what had become 
of it? For the first time in years, this bitter 
skeptic is touched in his heart of hearts. He 
"trembles." His mind is on fire. As a flash of 
lightning will suddenly illuminate an entire 
landscape which has been covered by the man- 
tel of night, so the great thoughts of Paul held 
the torch over the moat secret recesses of the 
soul, showing not only the depths of sin, but 
here and there a tiny flower of promise, which 
might have been kissed into life by the rising 
sun of Christianity. The crisis had come. Paul 
faced it on the road to Damascus. Felix must 
face it now. Will he yield to the spirit that 
moved him? To the divint 
him to the very depths? S 
approaching some develop 
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and capacities, resembles a traveler who, at 
but a short distance from the inn he is to rest 
at, falls into the water. Were anyone to catch 
him then, with one good wetting it were over; 
while though he struggles out himself, it is 
often at the side where he tumbled in, and he 
has to make a long and weary circuit to reach 
his appointed goal." The German poet thus 
utters a great truth. But he does not fathom 
it. The facts are sterner still. Not only did 
Felix come to some development of his powers. 
He faced the one grand issue of his life. That 
he realized this, appears from the fact that "he 
trembled." What will he do? Will he accept 
the hint of his conscience or will he be untrue 
to the inner voice? Will he quench the spirit 
or listen to the truth that overwhelms him? I 
cannot imagine that we can defy God with 
impunity. If science tells us of the law of 
"arrested development" and shows how atro- 
phy will follow misuse or abuse of our powers, 
is it irrational to assert that the wilful sup- 
pression of God's plea is that "sin against the 
Holy Spirit" which "will not be forgiven?" 

A sculptor led his visitor through the studio. 
It was filled with statuary representing the 
marble gods of Greece. But one figure was 
strange. Its face was covered with hair ; there 
were wings on its heels. "Who is this ?" asked 
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the visitor. "Opportunity," was the reply. 
"Why the hidden face?" "Because it is seldom 
recognized." "And why the winged heels?" 
"Because it is soon gone and, once gone, is 
never overtaken." 

Our text is just as eloquent in what it omits 
as in what it says. We are told that Felix 
called for Paul again; but we are not told 
that Felix trembled again. I suppose he could 
listen to subsequent sermons as a child listens 
to the mother's lullaby. He had hardened his 
heart. He had quenched the spirit. He had 
failed to recognize opportunity. His soul grew 
dark. Drummond tells us of fishes that live in 
the Mammoth cave of Kentucky, and calls our 
attention to the fact that they have grown 
blind, because they failed to use their eyes. 
Darwin tells us that he lost, through neglect, 
the sense for the beauties of literature. But 
infinitely sadder it is, when we lose contact 
with the spirit of God, which, though ever 
pleading with our nobler selves, is finally driven 
out of head and heart, leaving us naught but 
a barren and loveless outlook on time and 
eternity. 

We know that the least defect in complicated 
machinery can undo its entire usefulness. We 
know that everywhere in the world the tiniest 
is closely allied to the mightiest. If this holds 
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true in the natural world, will it not apply to 
the spiritual? I believe every step downward 
makes the descent easier, that every true im- 
pulse suppressed becomes a chain around our 
soul. We cannot trifle with God's law. We 
cannot hold our finger in the flame without 
burning it. We cannot throw ourselves from 
the pinnacle of the temple without being 
crushed. We cannot trample our nobler nature 
under foot, without experiencing in our souls 
the loss of all that makes life rich and worthy 
of our highest efforts. 

Thank God, if you still respond to the mes- 
sage of light; if the routine of your daily 
task has not blinded you toward the Gospel; 
that there is still within your bosom an echo to 
all that is true and beautiful in the sphere that 
surrounds you. It is better to be Felix "trem- 
bling*' in the presence of the Infinite, than to 
be a soulless governor amid all the pomp of 
the official palace! It is better to be a poor 
publican seeking mercy at the throne of the 
Most High, than to occupy the highest position 
conferred by the Caesars of Rome for the tsnran- 
nization of humanity! It is better to be true 
to your own self than to accept with the loss 
of self-respect the cringing eulogies of those 
who openly applaud and secretly detest you! 
Paul's sermon is an appeal to reason. And woe 
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to those in whom it arouses naught save a mo- 
mentary thrill. "Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked!" 
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XIV. 

CROSSING THE BAR. 



CROSSING THE BAR. 

e of my departure is at hand."—//. Tim. 4:6. 

I HE Greeks, who had a pretty- 
way of covering with flowers 
the blackest abyss, called death 
the brother of sleep. Bryant's 
"Thanatopsis" Is a classic trib- 
ute to "the king of terrors." 
Heine compares "the grim reaper" to a great 
physician, who, in spite of his immense prac- 
tice, is never called for in vain. Shakespeare 
has looked deeper. In "Hamlet" he speaks of 
"the dread of something after death" and finds 
therein a clew to the powerful aversion and 
antipathy, inherent in man, against this appar- 
ently natural finale of life. 

But the great apostle of Christianity speaks 
of a mere "departure." To Him death is not 
a wall, but a door. Nineteen centuries after- 
wards, Carlyle scorned this idea in a conver- 
sation with Tennyson : "Eh, old Jewish rags ! 
You must clear your mind of all that, why 
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should we expect a hereafter? Your traveler 
comes to an inn and lies down in the bed which 
another man has vacated/' To this the poet re- 
plied: "No, your traveler comes to an inn 
and lies down in his bed and leaves the inn 
in the morning and goes on his way rejoicing 
with the sure and certain hope that he is go- 
ing somewhere where he will sleep the next 
night !" The time of my departure is at hand. 

The author of "In Memoriam" is the peer- 
less singer of immortality. While the skeptical 
age was lost in the breakers of infidelity, while 
Darwin pointed to the seaweeds beneath, and 
Huxley gazed upon the rocks of Fate, while 
Spencer was about to steer the boat toward 
the sandbank of despair, and George Eliot 
clung to a few water-lilies amid the rising 
surf, the Poet Laureate recognized the beacon 
on the shore and through the surrounding 
night discerned "a clear call" of the pilot. 

Almost all great writers have had glimpses 
of the Beyond. Says Goethe: "To me the 
eternal existence of my soul is proved from my 
idea of activity." Martineau speaks of "an 
ulterior growth of the individual" and adds : "If 
that growth is not to be, the most brilliant 
genius bursts and vanishes as a firework in 
the night." John Fiske, having exhaustively 
studied this great issue, sums up his conclu- 
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sion : "For my own part, I believe in the im- 
mortality of the soul, not in the sense in which 
I accept the demonstrable truths of science, but 
as a supreme act of faith in the reasonable- 
ness of God's work." To this confession of a 
modern scientist we add the statement of Ger- 
many's greatest philosopher: "The presuppo- 
sition of immortality is a postulate of the pure 
practical reason." 

But with Tennyson the question of the here- 
after was the paramount issue of the present 
life. He does not confine himself to a few inci- 
dental remarks. The death of young Hallam 
roused him from sleep. The discords of earth 
demanded harmonization. If there is a just 
God, death cannot be a Moloch swallowing the 
children of men, it must be a messenger from 
the Father's home. In 1869 leading thinkers 
organized the Metaphysical Society, a debating 
club, selecting for its subjects the great reli- 
gious and philosophical issues of the day. To 
this gathering of England's representative 
men, Tennyson presented his poem on the 
"Higher Pantheism" in which he immortalized 
his undying faith : 



(( 



And yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood — 
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That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God has made the pile complete.** 

This faith never wavered. Over his death- 
bed it rose like a star and cast its beams into 
the coming night- His last words, "I have 
opened it," revealed a page luminous with a 
message of immortality. Standing at his bed- 
side, a reverent witness to the soul's flight, 
Tennyson's son describes the solenm scene: 
"He was quite restful, holding my wife's 
hands, and as he was passing away, I spoke 
for him his own prayer, 'God accept him, 
Christ receive him,' because I knew he would 
have wished it so. Moonlight flooded the room 
and the Poet Laureate lay on his bed, calm 
and white like a statue hewn of marble." Loyal 
unto death! 

But nowhere in Tennyson's writings is there 
a picture so strongly resembling Paul's sjmibol 
of a "departure" as in that matchless song in 
which he speaks of the emerging of the soul 
from the body as a mere crossing of the bar, 
a rise of the spirit, a journey toward a larger 
shore — ^the call of the pilot! All sailors can 
feel the thrill of this message. The bar is that 
troubled line between bay and ocean over 
which ships pass with more or less caution. 
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But while it signifies danger, suggested by 
the "moaning" of the waves, it also means a 
broader and freer course, a vaster outlook and 
a grander sphere for the sea-tried vessel. This 
fact lessens "the sadness of farewell." Nor is 
the ocean entirely unknown. There is a "pilot" 
on board who has fathomed all its deeps and 
passed all its dangers and found the further 
shore and never fails to lead men thither. With 
the tanner of Tarsus, Tennyson speaks in lan- 
guage of grand repose, when he mentions 
death. He merely "puts out to sea." The time 
of my departure is at hand. 

But while this clearly refers to the finale of 
our earthly career, does it not also apply to 
every chapter of our soul's progress from the 
womb even to the tomb? What is childhood 
but the sheltered bay leading into the wider 
sea of manhood and womanhood ? The humble 
toys are not to be despised. In caring for her 
dolls, the little girl unconsciously prepares for 
motherhood. In building a house of cards the 
boy lays the foundation for future activity. 
Nothing but preparation. But life, like Janus 
of old, has ever two faces. With every step 
forward we experience a sense of loss. The 
great poets have sung of the glories of child- 
hood, its care-free awaking, its innocent plays, 
its trustful simplicity and its sleep in a moth- 
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er's tender arms. Wordsworth boldly declares : 

''But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day. ' ' 

We ponder this mystery. Since youth is no 
doubt superior to childhood, a gain and not 
a loss, why should there be "sadness of fare- 
well" as we embark for wider seas ? I am sure 
the youth would not return to the nausea of 
the nursery, if he could; nor would the man, 
ripened in the meridian sun of life. But the 
longing remains. The memory of childhood's 
blissful days holds us to the very end. Yes, if 
we could retain all we have learned and yet be 
children in spirit! Sometimes it seems as if 
all facts of life were merely sjrmbols of a deeper 
spiritual truth. Thus only we can understand 
the constant contradictions in head and heart. 
I am inclined to believe that within us are the 
seeds of the ideal, just as in a shell we hear 
the murmur of the boundless sea. When we 
shall have crossed the bar and reached the ocean 
we shall understand that it was not the child- 
hood that lies behind us, but rather the eter- 
nal childhood in the kingdom that is to be, 
which unconsciously filled us with a homesick- 
ness, sometimes mistaken for chronic and un- 
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ealled-for discontent. The melancholy of the 
soul is birth-pang and promise. The Christian 
is always looking forward. To him every step 
in life is progress. The time of my departure 
is at hand. 

Nor is youth life's highest climax. The old 
Greeks thought so. "Whom the gods love, die 
young." Between twenty and thirty we are 
merely in the bay which will merge in the 
ocean of manhood. The viewpoint of young 
people is often darkened by the clouds of 
passion whence issue the lightnings of lust. 
We may agree with the pagan Gautier, that 
"there is nothing more moral and more aacred 
under heaven than the caresses of a man and 
a woman." God has given to these emotions 
a place so prominent in human life that they 
must have a deep and enduring purpose. For 
this reason we should not sustain the position 
of Tolstoy that such passions must be entirely 
suppressed. But we cannot deny that the 
"Kreutzer-Sonata" contains an element of 
truth. It proves to all who do not care to 
"play hide and seek" with their conscience, 
that passion at best is a means, not an end. 
We must cross the bar and reach a larger sea. 
We catch a glimpse of light, when we see th~ 
frivolous girl abandoning flippant methods an 
devoting herself to the care of the child in he 
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arms; when the spendthrift youth becomes a 
home-builder and right-minded citizen. What 
is the meaning of "the Grand Passion," its 
very heart? I believe George Sand was right 
when she said that the restlessness of our 
earthly affections is caused by the fact that 
we seek the ideal in creatures like ourselves. 
The result is bound to be disappointment and 
sometimes disgust, for in the depth of our 
being we are longing for that perfection of 
beauty and truth which can only be found in 
God. We admire the different types. This 
one embodies loveliness, another fidelity, still 
another sincerity. But no human being com- 
bines in his personality the sum and substance 
of all that charms and attracts. We find self- 
sacrifice in Jonathan, heroism in Paul, truth 
in Plato, grace in Desdemona, sympathy in 
Cordelia, justice in Portia, harmony in Beetho- 
ven, universality in Goethe. These are all 
sunbeams of the Infinite, radiating from his 
creatures. But in the earthly symbol we should 
recognize the divine reality behind it. Our 
ideals grow larger every day. We are crossing 
the bar. We are moving into a vaster sea. We 
long to see Him who embodies all that is true 
and good and fair. If lowly human beings can 
present in their earthly form such grace and 
beauty, how wonderful God must be who ere- 
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ated them! As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so our soul longeth for the living 
God. "The time of my departure is at hand." 
Excelsior ! 

Nor is manhood the end of life. It is a bay 
leading into the larger ocean. It teaches the 
lesson of work. Nothing in all the world is 
as permanently satisfactory as useful activity. 
Genesis tells us that God cursed Adam and con- 
demned him to till the soil. But it has been 
justly argued that even the curses from the 
lips of our heavenly Father turn out to be 
blessings. How far they missed the mark, who 
pictured heaven as a place of idleness! The 
Bible says expressly that the angels are "min- 
istering spirits to minister to them that shall 
be heirs of salvation.'* Useful activity is 
heaven. "My father worketh hitherto and I 
work," said our lowly Master. On the surface 
it appears that St. Paul's cathedral outlives 
Cristopher Wren, that the men who built the 
pyramids are forgotten, that America is here, 
while the brain of Columbus has crumbled into 
dust. But the fact remains that greater than 
railroads and cities, richer than farms and 
fields are the men whose intelligence gave them 
existence. A few days ago, one of the finest 
sky-scrapers of the city was finished. Like a 
tower of strength it rose in the air, proclaim- 
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ing prosperity and enterprise to the surround- 
ing country. And while I grew dizzy look- 
ing to the very top of this steel-ribbed cathe- 
dral of commerce, there appeared to my imag- 
ination a picture of the laboring man whose 
back was bent and whose face begrimed, as he 
left his task in the evening with his work- 
tools on aching shoulders. I cannot fancy a 
mightier contrast between things that appear 
and things that are. The world is dazzled by 
its splendid monuments of stone and cement. 
But it is a fact that long after every rock used 
in the colossal building will have crumbled to 
dust and mingled again with the sands of 
oblivion whence it was gathered, I say, long 
afterward, aye for all eternity, the soul of 
that laboring man will rise in God's undjdng 
worlds and fulfill a higher mission. In this 
sense Christ exclaims: "What profiteth it a 
man if he should gain the whole world and 
lose his soul?" In this sense Victor Hugo as- 
serts that his earthly labors would be infinitely 
expanded and broadened in the future world. 
In this sense we believe that all tasks of to-day 
are but preparatory for the tasks of eternity. 
In this sense we trust that ''the dead hold in 
their clenched hands only what they have given 
away." Manhood's useful activity is merely a 
bay leading into an ocean. We must cross the 
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bar. The best of life is yet to come, the last 
for which the first was made. 

Old age is the surest prophecy of the Grand 
Beyond. The brain has at last matured. It 
has read every page in the book of life. In a 
grand panorama all the past comes back once 
more, for "the mind has the faculty of com- 
pressing, by one mighty effort, the incidents 
of a life, even of centuries, into a flash-like 
re-enactment." But the body lags. It cannot 
keep step with the advancing spirit. The brain 
has served many years and despairs of carry- 
ing thought any further. Is it thinkable that 
the spirit of man reaching its climax, will be 
hurled into oblivion? Is it rational to believe 
that the steady growth of seven decades is to 
be annihilated? We cannot compare the soul 
to a flower or to a tree. These reach com- 
pleteness. But man is ever conscious of vaster 
possibilities. It is a well-known fact that 
Nature tolerates no waste. She makes use of 
every atom. What then will God do with the 
personality richly developed, grandly matured 
through years of a slow education? 

The ancient Greeks stood mystified before 
this riddle. Their search ended in the sphynx 
which gazes silently upon the desert. They 
could picture life in all its pathos and sublimity, 
in all its varying moods of hope and grief, but 
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they could see no thread through the labyrinth. 
They did not even attempt to interpret it: 

'*A sudden waking a sudden weepin*; 
A li'l suckin*, a liU sleepin', 
A li*l dreamin*, a li'l d3dn*, 
A li'l low corner o* airth to lie in." 

This may be a photograph of life. It shows 
its face and form. But the soul of it lies deeper, 
infinitely beyond the Grecian camera. Tenny- 
son takes the old epic of Ulysses. He retells 
the story of his travels. Again we see the 
ancient traveler on the isle of Calypso, in the 
cave of the Cyclops, amid Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, and at last on the shores of Ithaca. This 
is the story of man's life. Everyone has jour- 
neyed over rough seas and also over sun-lit 
waters. In Ulysses we see ourselves. But 
while Homer ends his song with a mere sum- 
ming up of incidents and events, Tennyson 
rises to the Christian view. He finds that ex- 
periences are but means to an end. The human 
mind is superior. It belongs neither to the 
isles of Calypso nor to the shores of Ithaca. 
It must cross the bar. It must pass on : 
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Though much is taken, much abides; 
And though we are not now that strength 
Which in old days moved heaven and earth, 
What we are, we are; 
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One equal temper of heroic deeds, 

Made weak by time and fate, yet strong in will 

To seek, to strive, to find and not to yield ! " 

The human soul is Ulysses looking for a 
larger shore. "The time of my departure is at 
hand." 

Earth is but a small bay merging into the 
ocean of Eternity. This strong picture has 
endeared Tennyson's poem to the Christian 
world. But another simile is woven into his 
reverent song. Death is merely "twilight and 
evening star." As slumber comes to tired eye- 
lids, so the end comes to the Christian. Dur- 
ing the silence of that sacred hour a voice is 
clearly discerned. We listen. It is the pilot. 
How often He has spoken. Every whisper in 
our conscience has been a warning signal. 
Again, when we steered clear of rock and cliff, 
we heard his words of approval. We some- 
times thought we were alone. But he was 
with us. From cradle to grave we felt the 
presence of the Invisible Companion. Now 
at last the whole world is receding from our 
view. We have buried many. Others stand 
weeping around us, but cannot go with us. We 
may feel the clasp of some loving hand, but 
consciousness is weakening. Hark to the moan- 
ing of the bar! A shudder seizes the soul as 
it passes from shadows to reality, from toys 
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to truth, from man to God! Now the eye of 
faith sees a star. Amid the stillness of the 
surrounding night a voice reassures us: "Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also." Death may 
drop as a ripened fruit from the tree of old 
age; it may come like a bolt from the blue 
in the prime of manhood. But whether we are 
felled by lightning amid the tempests of life or 
fall asleep on the bosom of Father Time, all 
is well when we meet the Unknown, like a 
sailor his pilot: 

"For though from out this bourne of time and space 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar ! ' * 
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